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Valuable Helps 
in Family Counseling 


Success In Marriage 
by David R. Mace 


A practical, down-to-earth book about marriage that dis- 
cusses basic principles for making such a relationship not 
only successful but happy and enriching. It is for young 
people planning marriage, for the newly married, and for 
those older married people as well, especially those whose 


Sermons On Marriage 
And Family Life 


edited by John C. Wynn 

From nearly 400 sermons submitted to a 
special committee of the Joint Depart- 
ment of Family Life in the National 
Council of Churches, these sixteen were 
chosen to show what Christian preachers 
are saying to challenge, comfort, and 
guide families in the complex situations 
of modern life. $2.75 


marriage has lost some of its charm and beauty. $2.95 


Christian Family 
Living 
by Hazen G. Werner 


This book shows how to put the teachings 
of Jesus to work in the home to create 
the kind of family life everyone wants— 
one in which tensions are eased, religion 
is made more meaningful, love is in- 
creased, and each person becomes better 
for being a part of it. $1 


Dangerous Fathers, Problem Mothers, Terrible Teens 


by Carlyle Marney 


A discussion of some of the problem 
situations which are detrimental to fam- 
ily life, this book will help the family 
members to grow in a deeper and richer 


understanding of themselves and one an- 
other. By applying its teachings, the fam- 
ily can become an even closer, happier, 
more harmonious group. 


Psychology Of Religion 


by Paul E. Johnson 


This is a completely revised and enlarged edition of a book 
that gained immediate acceptance when it was first pub- 
lished. Here readers will find religious psychology for use 
as well as theory—a book that will prove valuable to those 
who wish to understand better the psychological basis of 
religious faith and experience. Written with clarity and fair- 
and principles in 


ness for the major problems, methods, 
the field. 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


$5 


Order from your bookstore today! 
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A CHRISTIAN 
INTERPRETATION 
OF MARRIAGE 


by Henry A. Bowman 


A forthright commentary on the practical 
problems and theological implications in 
marriage, about which the Christian Cen- 
tury says: ‘This short book seems eminent- 
ly more sensible and realistic than most 
books dealing with religi and marriage 
@ sound, well written book, refresh- 
ing in its lack of romantic idealism. Valu- 
able for a couple contemplating marriage, 
and useful for the marriage counselor.” In- 
cludes questions for discussion, reference 
material, and a guide to educational films 
on the subject. 


At your bookstore — $2.50 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


P. 3. 
to 


puzzled 
parents 
$1.00 


John & Dorathea Crawford 


guidance for parents as 
they meet the inevitable prob- 
lems of rearing children in a complex 
society. A clinical psychologist and 
his wife draw on the resources of re- 
ligion and psychology to bring a word 
of hope as well as help to parents of 
teenaged and younger children. 


at bookstores 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESS philadelphia, pa. 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


I have just received your fine October 
issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY and_haye 
thoroughly enjoyed, as usual, its contents. 
May I take this opportunity to commend 
you for the excellent caliber of the articles 
and the entire format as well. The maga- 
zine has been most helpful in an introspec- 
tive manner to carry me into myself for 
examination. Thanks for this valuable help! 

The thought occurred to me that, perhaps. 
fellow ministers in our Presbytery, who 
might not have come in contact with Pas- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY, would appreciate being 
availed of the impact of the magazine. I 
noticed in the latest issue your kind offer 
to make available free of charge back copies 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOoLoGy. Our Presbytery 
of which I am the Stated Clerk, will be 
holding one of its Stated sessions the 20th 
of this month. I wonder if it would be 
possible for me to obtain around 60 copies 
of one issue to hand out to the ministers 
at that time. 

Thank you for your helpfulness. 


Ben L. 

Stated Clerk 

Presbytery of Enoree 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
Woodruff, South Carolina 


CASES RATHER THAN PEOPLE? === 


Your October issue is outstanding. I 
must write in appreciation: Hiltner, Furge- 
son, Sperry, and Tillich, were inspiriting. 
Having just written a Thanksgiving (in 
Canada, Oct. 11th) sermon on the one 
thankful leper, ignoring the nine, I read 
“Preaching and Personality” smugly. 
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1959 - LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Your issue stopped on page 26, however. 
Since my education neglected the study of 
the slide-rule, Samuel W. Blizzard set up 
no storm in my psyche. In this country 
we have our troubles with sociologists too. 
In their official jargon they persist in deal- 
ing with “cases” rather than people, and 
communicate to each other, rather than to 
humanity. Why not write something on the 


sociologist’s “self-image” some day? In 
blank verse. 
Rev. R. C. PLant 


Deep River Community Church 
Deep River, Ontario 


FROM RUSSELL DICKS 


This is to say thank you for Seward 
Hiltner’s editorial, “Catching up with 
Cabot,” in the October issue. I agree en- 
tirely with what is said there. These addi- 
tional remarks may be of interest to readers. 

In conversation, Richard Cabot always 
gave his brother, Hugh Cabot, credit for 
sharing with him in starting the clinico- 
pathological conferences, but probably J. 
Homer Wright helped, too. The more im- 
portant point is that he got them going; 
for us in our profession it meant a begin- 
ning in admitting that we make mistakes, 
something not all in our profession are yet 
willing to do. Of course this was not then 
so difficult for me personally; for when 
Richard Cabot and I began writing The 
Art of Ministering to the Sick, my own 
outlook was still so bruised by the illness 
I had had and my pessimism about healing 
and redemptive religion was then so great 
that I doubted if clergy ever did anything 
but make mistakes so far as ministry to the 
sick was concerned. For that reason espe- 
cially it was not difficult for me to accept 
Cabot’s point about studying our mistakes. 
The discovery of the verbatim record of 
a conversation as a means of study, by the 
way, was purely accidental, even though I 
have always considered this my own most 
important contribution. I got the idea from 
social work, specifically from Miss Sarah 
Everets, a psychiatric social worker at the 


Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Russet_ L. DicKs 
Director 


Pastoral Counseling Center 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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FIVE MINUTES 
that make the day 


Five minutes spent in daily devotions can be 


the most rewarding part of your day. 


In this short time, you and your family can 
find spiritual guidance, and 
strength, and experience a closeness with 
God and with each other. 


refreshment, 


The Upper Room provides material for your 
daily devotions. Each day it brings a fresh, 
inspiring message in Scripture, meditation, 
prayer and thought-for-the-day. 


Start the New Year right by planning to 
practice daily devotions. Join the world-wide 
host of Christian worshipers who lift their 
hearts each day through the use of The 
Upper Room. 


Order the January-February number now. Ten or 
more copies to one adaress, 7¢ per copy. In- 
dividual subscriptions (by mail) $1 a year, 3 
years for $2. Air mail edition for service men and 
vouth, same price. Order from 


IROOM 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 
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Roy W. Fairchild 


NE of the best privileges of life is to introduce our friends to 

each other. | count it a privilege to introduce to you Roy Fair- 
child. He is a man you will want to know, and his article in this issue 
is one way to know him. At this moment he is launching upon a new 
career as Professor of Christian Education in the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, California. 

His interest in psychology was awakened at the University of 
California where he majored with Harold Jones and Jean Mc- 
Farlane in developmental psychology. Upon his graduation in 1943, 
he entered the San Francisco Theological Seminary seeking with 
J. Hudson Ballard a closer relationship between psychology and 
religion. From there he came to the University of Chicago for Mas- 
ter’s work with Carl Rogers in counseling; Virginia Axline in play 
therapy, and Ross Snyder in religious education. By 1950 he had 
completed his Ph.D. at the University of Southern California, major- 
ing in pastoral psychology with David Eitzen. 

Along the way he has been a minister of Christian education 
and a university pastor. Then he taught psychology at George Pepper- 
dine and Occidental Colleges in California, with extended counseling 
experience in college and church settings. In 

Occidental College he established a child guid- 

The WAN ance clinic to serve ch‘ldren and their parents. 
In 1956 he was called to Philadelphia for 
of the three years as Associate Director of Family 
Education Research in the United Presbyter- 

MONTH ian Board of Christian Education. In these 
years eight working papers were issued and a 

preliminary report to the General Assembly, 
(Centinued on page 66) 
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pastoral 


PSYCHOLOGY 


O PEOPLE on this planet are 

more hungry for success than 
twentieth century Americans. Every 
growing child is brought up on a 
|steady diet of success stories that say 
this is what we expect of you. It is no 
wonder that a successful marriage is 
on the agenda of most young people. 
But it is surprising to find how lit- 
tle preparation is given to marriage in 
our society where so much education 
is otherwise required. We may be vic- 
tims of the romantic illusion that love 
is something which happens to you at 
first sight, and there is nothing you 
can do about it. Is this why hopes are 
often disappointed and divorce rate is 
mounting ? 

The pastor is rightly concerned 
about this when a couple ask him to 
unite them in marriage. He feels re- 
sponsible for their marriage be- 
lieves he should help in some way to 
prepare them. He may try one pro- 
cedure or another and yet not be satis- 
| fied that he has the best approach to 
this urgent and difficult task. Ts it 
| hetter to have an extended course in 


editorial 


The Minister and Premarital Counseling 


preparation for marriage in which 
many couples may discuss their con- 
cerns together? Or is it better to hold 
a series of counseling sessions with a 
single couple? If this is the choice then 
what issues are to be considered and 
how deal with them most effectively? 
And should each person see the pas- 
tor alone to explore his concerns more 
deeply ? With whom should the pastor 
collaborate in such preparation for 
marriage? 

In the following pages a serious ef- 
fort is made to consider these questions 
that come before the pastor in pre- 
paring for marriage. Reporting a sur- 
vey of one thousand Presbyterian min- 
isters, Roy Fairchild considers the 
variety of methods employed in pre- 
marital interviewing. Waller Wiser 
reports a study of eightv-eight Meth- 
odist churches and offers principles 
for launching a program of premarital 
counseling. 

It is easy but dangerous to over- 
look emotional problems in marriage, 
and these are discussed by Paul John- 
son. Premarital sex is a challenge to 
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8 PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


the counselor, and Evelyn Duvall 
shows what may be presented to 
young people as they face this ques- 
tion. 

Education for marriage is an in- 
tricate design of many attitudes, per- 
ceptions, and decisions involving life 
as a whole. It is evidently too large a 
task for one person alone to encom- 
pass, calling instead for a supporting 
cast of experts in related fields of spe- 
cialization. The possibilities of team- 
work between pastor and physician are 
shown by a professor of gynecology, 
Andrew Elia, M. D. The advantages 
of a community approach to pre- 
marital counseling are shown by Foster 
Williams as one of the leaders in a 
Marriage Roundtable for Engaged 
Couples, sponsored by a Council of 
Churches. It is evident that the pastor 
himself needs to be educated for the 
work of marriage counseling and this 
is considered by a teacher of pastoral 
counseling, Carroll Wise. 

In the Consultation Clinic other 


questions are brought to focus for dis- 
cussion. A premarital interview is pre- 
sented for evaluation and the use of 
tests in premarital counseling is ap- 
praised. (Additional questions on such 
topics as “How does a pastor get peo- 
ple to come to him for counseling 
before they announce their wedding 
plans?” “How can a minister and a 
physician cooperate in organizing a 
premarital counseling program where 
there is none?” “What is the relative 
emphasis that is to be given to instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and to counsel- 
ing on the other, in premarital coun- 
seling?” and a discussion of these by 
some outstanding authorities in the 
field of marriage will be published in 
later issues. ) 

If the course of true love is eternal, 
it is quite arbitrary to write Finis any- 
where. Consequently, we may expect 
the conversation to continue beyond 
the boundaries of this segment of time 
and space. 

—Pavut E. Jonnson 
Guest Editor 


Education 


The present educational system is based largely on the assumption that 
it is intellectual activity which constitutes the basic material of education, not 
behavior, not emotional development, not even intellectual development, but 
intellectual exercise. The assumption is that mental development will follow. 
Knowledge is supplied on the principle that it will be dutifully lapped up like 
so much milk in a saucer, brooded over by a fluttering foster mother, whose 
chief duty is the administration of the right quantity of milk and the right 
additions of more solid food at the proper moments . . . there is an extraordinary 


gap between the pedagogical theory 


of education and the psychological 


philosophy of education—a gap admitted by many educators—and that the 
failure to bridge it has been due to persistent igroring of the contributions 
of psychology to the understanding of the learning process—Kar_ MENNINGER, 
M. D. in Love Against Hate, Harcourt Brace & Company. 
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Mt this stage in pastoral psychology we must 
advocate and encourage a variety of approaches 
to the premarital interview—we have no war- 
rant to standardize a relationship in which the 
pastor’s chief tool must be himself in a unique 


situation, 


Variety in Premarital Interviewing 


HE PREMARITAL | interview 

now seems to be an established 
part of the pastor’s repertoire of shep- 
herding skills. Probably a majority of 
the clergy of major denominations 
spend at least one hour talking with 
the couple they plan to marry. On the 
surface this may seem to be a sign of 
real progress. This relatively new prac- 
tice seems to reflect the desire of the 
conscientious pastor to do what he can 
to contribute to the building of a stable 
home. Something of this ideal is re- 
flected in James Hilton’s Random 
Harvest’ as the Parson Blampied at- 
tempts to inspire the newly-married 
Smithy : 


“Maybe you were surprised when I 
asked you whether you and Paula could 
use the same toothbrush? You see, I 
have never married, so I don’t know 
whether physical oneness goes as far 
as that—but I do know that in the 
realm of mental and spiritual things 
there can be a similar oneness—the 
knowledge that yours and mine are no 
longer yours and mine, but ours for 
every possible use. And this awareness, 


once acknowledged by both parties 
lasts forever.” 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1941, 


p. 27 


ROY W. FAIRCHILD 


Professor of 
Christian Education 
San Francisco 
Theological Seminary 


It is something of this conviction 
and the desire to implement this “‘one- 
ness” between husband and wife which 
has led today’s pastor to see the pre- 
marital interview as an essential part 
of his pastoral role. This was not the 
case even two decades ago. 

In an earlier day extravagant claims 
were made for the premarital inter- 
view, but now its limitations are seen 
also. For a few pastors a particular 
form for premarital interviewing has 
become something of a compulsion— 
a practice they dare not avoid for fear 
a domestic disaster will descend upon 
the couple deprived of three interviews 
and a battery of tests at his hand. 

There are many patterns in premari- 
tal counseling, and this is inevitable. 
Some practices are determined by the 
pastor’s training; some by his person- 
al dynamics and his anxieties; others 
by the concept of his role which he 
holds; and still others by the sociologi- 


cal situation of his community. It 
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would be premature (in the light of 
meager research in this area) to decide 
that one particular approach to the 
premarital interview is more produc- 
tive of marital stability than another. 
Experience has revealed great diffi- 
culty in measuring the effectiveness, 
if any, of extensive preparation for 
marriage courses. Surely we must be 
modest about the claims made for 
short-term premarital counseling. Fur- 
ther, what has been found to be effec- 
tive in problem-centered counseling 
may not always be applicable in the 
premarital interview. In the latter, the 
persons interviewed are often singular- 
ly free of the discomfort which helps 
to motivate exploration of one’s per- 
sonal dynamics. All this is to say that 
at this stage in pastoral psychology we 
must advocate and encourage a variety 
of approaches to the premarital inter- 
view. If this is not done, we might 
well create a sense of guilt in the con- 
scientious pastor for whom it is not 
possible to duplicate the program and 
methods of the pastoral counseling 
specialist in an urban center. 

With a more flexible goal in mind, 
we might well ask what variety we see 
in premarital interviewing practices 
across the Church. A recently com- 
pleted survey of the family ministry 
of Presbyterian pastors throws some 
light upon this question. Preliminary 
analysis of one thousand question- 
naires completed by a representative 
sample of Presbyterian, U.S.A., and 
United Presbyterian pastors has turn- 
ed up some relevant findings®. All 


?The total sample numbered 3541 pastors, 
2645 of whom returned the questionnaire 
(74.7%). Only a small part of the instru- 
ment inquired about premarital interview- 
ing. Other aspects of family ministry in the 
survey included general counseling practice. 
church family life programs, use of Chris- 
tian education materials, awareness and use 


December 


regions of the country were adequately 
represented in the survey. The follow- 
ing figures reveal some of the char- 
acteristics of the group of one-thou- 


sand respondents : 

Age of Pastor % of Respondents 
Under 35 30.6 
35 to 49 36.0 
50 or over 33.3 
No answer a 

Size of Church Served °%/, of Respondents 
1 to 99 members 19.8 
100 to 299 members 38.1 
300 to 599 members 19,7 
600 to 1199 members 13.1 
1200 and over 9.2 
No answer 3 

Type of Community % of Respondents 
Rural 35.3 
Urban 37.1 
Suburban 25.0 
No answer 2.6 

Size of Community % of Respondents 
One family to 

1,000 persons 20.3 
1,000 to 5,000 persons 21.8 
5,000 to 10,000 11.9 
10,000 to 25,000 11.6 
25,000 to 50,000 8.2 
50,000 to 100,000 7.1 
100,000 to 250,000 7.1 
250,000 and over 10.3 
No answer 


Three out of four of the respondents 
were the only professional persons on 
their church’s staff; theirs was the 
whole job. 

Some of the findings deserve com- 
ment. 

1. The average pastor doesn’t have 
imany occasions for premarital inter- 
viewing. 

He officiates at only four or five 
weddings per year (median). Eleven 
percent of the respondents reported no 
weddings at all in 1957; most of these 
are in small rural churches. It is not 


of community resources and selected atti- 
tudes and opinions. 
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ikely that other denominational groups 
would differ at this point. We all 
know that frequent experience with an 
area of pastoral ministry is necessary 
to develop real skill in dealing with 
i. Not that practice automatically 
makes perfect, but any criticism of 
pastoral practice must surely consider 
this factor. Does this lack of oppor- 
tunity suggest more role-playing and 
reality practice in the seminary train- 
ing of pastors who do not have much 
access to the real thing? As one frus- 
trated younger pastor, trained in semi- 
nary for premarital interviewing, said : 
“Here I am; all dressed up and no 
place to go.” Does this recognition of 
the infrequency of weddings in the 
average church demand a more realis- 
tic treatment in the literature of pre- 
marital counseling ? 

2. When he does premarital inter- 
viewing, the average pastor leans heav- 
ily upon the use of literature. 

Seventy-three percent of our pastor 
respondents gave or loaned books or 
pamphlets to those couples at whose 
wedding they officiated. Heading the 
list was that old standby, Harmony in 
Marriage by Wood and Dickenson 
(20%). Butterfield’s Sexual Harmony 
in Marriage was next most popular 
(10%). Another widely promoted 
book, Sex Without Fear by Lewin and 
Gilmore, has won its way into the 
pastor’s counseling (9%). Duvall and 
Hill, When You Marry is given to 
couples by four percent of our pastors. 
Mace’s Whom God Hath Joined, Fore- 
man’s From This Day Forward, and 
Greenberg’s Sex Without Fear are 
next in line (2% each). Thirty other 
titles appear among the list of books 
and pamphlets offered. 

The heavy use of such literature by 
pastors suggests many questions for 
further study. How often is the print- 
ed page used in lieu of a personal 


relationship? How frequently is such 
resource material used to enrich the 
interview itself? It is the impression 
of this investigator that pastors sel- 
dom discuss with the couple the con- 
tent of the books loaned or given. 
Could we not learn better how to use 
such materials to stimulate rather than 
substitute for discussion ? 

3. The most popular “interview 
guide” is the marriage service itself. 

The majority of these pastors at- 
tempt to stimulate thought about the 
marriage relationship by reference to 
the elements of the service as stated 
in the Book of Common Worship. 
Seasoned pastors know what depth of 
insight can be found here. Perhaps 
half of our pastors weave into the dis- 
cussion of the marriage service ques- 
tions of their own which serves to 
enhance its usefulness. 


NE PASTOR, after reading the 

line, “Our Savior has declared 
that a man leave his father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife,” raises these 
questions for discussion: “What would 
you like to carry over in your new 
family which you found in the family 
life with your folks and your brothers 
and sisters?” The questions of satis- 
factions, holiday rituals, and_ living 
conditions are frequently brought into 
the picture. This is often revealing to 
each member of the couple. There 
follows the question: “And what 
would you rather not carry over into 
your new home which was present in 
the old?” The potential trouble spots 
are often revealed now, and questions 
of “leaving” and “cleaving” take on 
new significance. 

Another pastor introduces a discus- 
sion on the relationship of knowledge 
and love in reviewing that portion of 
the marriage which begins: “I charge 
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you both, before the great God, 
Searcher of all hearts .” He does 
this by making available to the couple 
a quote from St. Thomas Aquinas 
which they read together : 


“Every lover is driven by the double 
necessity of talking and listening, of 
revealing and discovering; for it is an 
authentic mark of love to desire to 
know and to be known. In our human 
loving, this double desire is never fully 
accomplished: our fondest gestures bear 
an air of frustration for they fall short 
of the things we would say by them; 
love’s most penetrating glance never 
exhausts the possibilities of discovery. 
How can we make ourselves known to 
another when we know ourselves so 
sketchily? How can we know another 
as love demands since we cannot search 
the inviolable regions of a man’s mind 
and heart? We say what we can, un- 
vei'ing sacred things to trustful eyes, 
and depend on another’s belief in our 
words and gestures; we listen to all 
thet we can hear, accepting it all on our 
faith in the beloved’s words for in no 
other way can these things be ours.’? 


Whether the sacred nature of this 
service inhibits discussion of crucial 
problems has not yet been explored. 
Even as a picture of Jesus on the coun- 
selor’s desk might discourage talk 
about sex, so these dynamics might 
operate with reference to the marriage 
service. Will some experimentally- 
minded pastors find out for us? 

Relatively few pastors (10%) use 
the Ser Knowledge Inventory and 
these, in general, seem to be younger 
men. If a pastor uses this instrument, 
the chances are good that he also uses 
another standardized personality test 
such as the Bernreuter, the Guilford- 
Zimmerman, the Johnson Tempera- 


““My Way of Life,” (p. 48) Pocket Edi- 
tion of St. Thomas, The Summa Simpli- 
fied for Everyone, Walter Farrell, O.P., 
S.T.M. and Martin J. Healy, S.T.D. 1952, 
published by the Confraternity of the Pre- 
cious Blood, Brooklyn. New York. 


December 


ment Analysis, or one of the marriage 
prediction scales as an aid in the inter- 
view. Whatever may be the advantages 
of such instruments (at least they make 
the couple curious enough to want a 
second interview!) the caution of J, 
C. Wynn is pertinent here : 


“Tf it were really possible to submit 
a couple to a set of psychological tests 
and then to predict accurately their 
chances for marital felicity within a 
fraction of a percentile, pastors would 
have no work to do in premarital guid- 
ance. The whole process could be run 
through an IBM machine. But predic- 
tion tests are not that cold, not that 
certain. Their real contribution for those 
who use them is to uncover areas that 
need some additional understanding, 
and to serve as talking points about 
anticipated problems and _ plans.’ 


For most pastors, the imaginative 
use of the Marriage Service, supple- 
mented by the use of an instrument 
like James Peterson’s “Analysis of 
Interaction With Future Mate,” 
would seem to be more profitable than 
unskilled dabbling with psychometric 
instruments, some of quite dubious 
validity, especially for predicting the 
individual case. In some cases their use 
contributes more help for the pastor’s 
popularity and ego than to the couple’s 
understanding. Skillfully used, by 
trained pastors aware of their limita- 
tions, psychological tests can deepen 
insight. 

4. What pastors regard as appro- 
priate topics for the premarital inter- 
view differs widely. 

The following topics were thought 
to be appropriate and usually included 
in counseling the couple before mar- 


“Wynn, J. C., Pastoral Ministry to Fam- 
ilies, Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1957, p. 109. 

*Peterson, James A., Education For Mar- 
riage, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956, pp 207-212. 
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riage: religious responsibilities of the 
new family (82%); religious back- 
grounds of the couple (71%); sym- 
bolism and 


meaning of ceremony 
(68% ); inter-personal relations be- 
tween the partners after marriage 
(57%). 


A number of topics were seldom, if 
ever, thought appropriate to the pre- 
marital interview ; planned parenthood 
(25%); housing plans (25%); in- 
law relationships (30% ) ; family back- 
grounds of the couple (35%); eco- 
nomic arrangements (43%) ; sex atti- 
tudes and information (44%). 

At first glance one might readily 
conclude that pastors are maintaining 
the “sacred” and “secular” distinctions 
with reference to their role and their 
thinking which the Reformation was 
born to eradicate. But, true as this 


might be, there are other factors 
which must be considered in this 
picture. 


It should not be decided in advance 
that the “ideal” pastor systematically 
discusses all of these topics with each 
couple he marries. For one thing, the 
non-directively oriented pastor (al- 
though he is probably a rare bird) 
may not wish to bring up specific 
topics for discussion but “having in- 
dicated his availability, the pastor 
would then allow the couple to bring 
forward a problem or not as they 
wished.’’® Perceiving the pastor in his 
religious role, it is not unlikely that 
a couple would thereby bring up reli- 
gious topics. But surely this explana- 


‘Wise, Carroll A., Pastoral Counseling, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951, 
p. 176. 
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tion accounts for a very few of the 
cases in which strictly religious topics 
predominated among pastors. 

Psychologically oriented pastors 
would likely have an explanation for 
the avoidance of sexual topics in terms 
of the pastor’s own anxieties. But the 
sociologist may also have a word for 
us here as he reminds us that the 
community situation also affects sta- 
tus and role. It is interesting to note 
that, although a minority of the pas- 
tors in the sample usually dealt with 
sex attitudes or information (44%), 
rural pastors were twice as likely to 
avoid this area as were suburban pas- 
tors. Rural pastors were also much 
less likely than either urban or subur- 
ban pastors to, deal with in-law rela- 
tionships, family background, and 
housing plans of the couple. Surely 
rural community mores and close-knit 
community relationships are related to 
these differences. The sociological di- 
mension cannot be ignored. 

Our study indicates that other fac- 
tors may contribute to the variety 
of premarital interviewing patterns 
among American pastors today: the 
age of the pastor, his use of specialized 
resources in his community, his speci- 
fic training in counseling, to name but 
a few. Space does not permit an ex- 
ploration of these factors which add to 
the variation. Suffice it to say that we 
have no warrant to standardize a re- 
lationship in which the pastor’s chief 
tool must be himself in a unique situa- 
tion. We do hold, however, that 
pastors need help in assessing that 
situation and what they might most 
effectively do within it. 


Ministering to Human Needs 


N O clergyman can adequately minister to the deepest needs in human hearts 


who has not learned to deal effectively with his own. 


BoN NELL 


JoHN SUTHERLAND 


The Church, in her role as builder of family 
life, will continue as an effective institution 
only if she is supported by happy, stable fami- 
lies—hence, premarital counseling is of tremen- 


dous importance to the Church. 


Launching a Program of Premarital Counseling 


Or of the most frustrating ex- 
periences of the minister as coun- 
selor is to recognize in a couple the 
existence of marital problems which 
could have been avoided had the per- 
sons concerned been properly coun- 
seled before the marriage. Further- 
more, most pastors have been sensitive 
to the need of pointing out certain 
danger signs in the relationship which, 
if understood, will enable the prospec- 
tive mates to make a wise decision 
about their marriage. 

Some time ago, Mr. K., a young 
man in his late twenties, entered my 
office distraught by the knowledge 
that his wife had “definitely been un- 
faithful.” The young man assumed 
that she could not be pregnant by him 
since he had always practiced with- 
drawal before climax during sexual 
intercourse. When asked if he thought 
pregnancy could have occurred by the 
penetration of pre-coital sperm, he ad- 
mitted ignorance of such a possibility. 
The realization that pre-coital secre- 
tions sometimes contain sperm brought 
him great relief and prevented a tragic 
injustice. If, however, the young man 
had not bothered to discuss his prob- 
lem with someone, the results could 
have been disastrous for all con- 


WALLER B. WISER 
Minister of 
Northwold-Appold Methodist 


Church 
Baltimore. Maryland 


cerned. Yet, we know that not a few 
marriages have been dissolved on the 
basis of such unnecessary misconcep- 
tions. The man in this case had not 
discussed marriage with his minister 
except to agree upon the date and 
mechanics of the wedding ceremony. 
This illustration is representative of 
but one problem area demanding the 
minister’s attention in his counseling. 
Clergymen are called upon to help 
with many different types of problems 
related to marriage which could have 
been pointed out and possibly pre- 
vented through premarital counseling. 
It is the intention of this article to 
show the express need of a definite 
program of premarital counseling 
within the Church and to suggest how 
such a program can be structured. 
At the outset, we should note brief- 
ly a few factors which seem to further 
justify the establishment of such a 
program. Initially, there is the in- 
creased awareness that families in to- 
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day's many-faceted society need the 
Church as they attempt to resolve the 
contingencies a complex society neces- 
sar:ly creates. The Church, in her role 
as builder of family life, will continue 
as an effective institution only if she 
is supported by happy, stable families. 
Thus the Church can do no less than 
exert her every energy in the direction 
of meeting contemporary society with 
honesty and vision. She must honestly 
dedicate herself to the task of accept- 
ing the changes occurring within the 
social and family structure, and exer- 
cise vision to do all within her power 
to prepare young people to compete 
with the intricacies of modern life. 
Secondly, with the dearth of coun- 
seling facilities in most communities, 
the minister’s role as counselor has 
reached new and important dimen- 
sions. His responsibility in this area is 
of added significance when we recog- 
nize that marriage is the particular 
trust of the Church.’ Notwithstanding 
certain obvious limitations in the train- 
ing of ministers as counselors, all 
clergymen should be qualified to relate 
the basic factors in marriage to pro- 
spective mates. Problems that evolve 
which the pastor feels unqualified to 
handle, can be referred either to a 
trained minister or counseling agency. 
The primary need is to inaugurate a 
definite premarital counseling pro- 
gram and erase to an appreciable de- 
gree the somewhat disgraceful practice 
of marrying persons who do not have 
the slightest knowledge of what the 
relationship entails. Such a program, 
of course, is not intended to suggest 
that a couple secure the permission of 


Despite the fact that Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Delaware are the only states re- 
quiring marriage to be solemnized by a 
clergyman, the Church has generally been 
regarded as the trustee of the marriage 
vows. 


the minister to marry. The object is 
to make prospective mates aware of 
what problems do exist so that they 
can make a wise decision. 


© DETERMINE the practices 

of a selected group of clergymen 
with regard to marriage preparation, 
a questionnaire survey was conducted 
of 179 Methodist Churches within the 
Baltimore Conference. Of the 179 
questionnaires mailed, 91 were re- 
turned, 3 were not usable, giving a 
usable return of 49.2%. The break- 
down of these churches is as follows: 


Location No. % 
City 54 61.4 
Rural farm 9 10.2 
Rural non-farm 18 20.5 
Town (Up to 2500) , 7.9 


The memberships of these church- 
es ranged from 115 to 2350. The aver- 
age membership of the churches was 
609 and the median 499. Perhaps a 
few of the more relevant findings from 
the questionnaire would be of interest. 
We list them as follows: 

1. 5.5% of the ministers reported 
a definite marriage preparation pro- 
gram. 

2. 68% reported they conducted one 
interview before the marriage. 24% 
reported they conducted two _ inter- 
views before the marriage. 

3. 8 weeks prior to the wedding 
was the maximum time reported by 
ministers for beginning their marriage 
preparation. 

4. 85% of the ministers reported 
spending from 30 minutes to 1% 
hours in each of the marriage prepara- 
tion interviews. 

5. 98% of the ministers reported 
that they felt the Church had a definite 
responsibility in preparing people for 
marriage. 

6. 92% of the ministers indicated 
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the following subjects as the most rep- 
resentative of the topics covered in the 
interviews : 


Spiritual basis for marriage. 

Finances. 

Couples and parents living together. 

Relation of sex to love. 

Size of family including birth con- 
trol. 


Now that we have discussed the 
bases for a premarital counseling pro- 
gram in the Church, we should con- 
sider some principles in marriage 
preparation that will serve as guide- 
posts in the actual structuring of the 
program. 

One of the principles a pastor should 
observe is to make it known through- 
out his parish that he requires advance 
notice of weddings. With rare excep- 
tion, young couples know of their 
intent to marry at least two months 
before the wedding itself. The general 
practice of marrying persons on “short 
notice” can and should be discouraged. 

Another principle is the education 
of the membership to ministerial poli- 
cies. Almost every minister has at 
least one form of printed communica- 
tion with his people, usually a weekly 
church bulletin. There are, of course, 
the mediums of verbal announcements 
and sermons by which the pastor can 
advise the parish of his policies. In 
some instances, churches have news- 
papers which are excellent channels 
for relating ministerial procedures. 
Whatever means the pastor has avail- 
able to him, he should clearly explain 
the purpose of his marital preparation 
program. The minister must in every 
possible way bring his people to an 
awareness that premarital counseling 
is not devised specifically for persons 
with problems, but is a means of ex- 
pediting the wedding and having the 
marriage begin on the highest possible 


December 


level. Many pastors are faced with the 
question of marrying couples who do 
not belong to their churches and are 
“just passing through.’’ Certainly there 
will exist particular exceptions, but 
even the outsider should be subject to 
the same preparation for marriage as 
a church member. The point is that 
simply because a couple can go to the 
minister “down the street” for the 
“quickie” ceremony, is no reason to 
consent to the performance of the 
marriage ritual. As ministers of the 
Church, we should make every effort 
to secure the cooperation of other 
clergymen in the area in requiring a 
minimum of preparation for each 
couple. It seems strange that so many 
pastors allow themselves to be used 
by persons wanting to get married 
“right away” when usually they are 
so particular about their other pastoral 
duties. Is-marriage any less a pastoral 
responsibility ? 


THIRD principle is individual 

counseling. When couples plan- 
ning marriage bring an actual problem 
to the pastor, counseling will have to 
be conducted on an individual basis. 
Effective counseling cannot be done 
with persons experiencing inner prob- 
lems when a third person is present, 
particularly the one they are to marry. 
The couple can be interviewed together 
at the end of the counseling sessions, 
but not until the conflicts have been 
resolved. 


Of course, the minister’s marriage 
preparation program actually begins 
within the Church School and Youth 
activities. For our purposes, however, 
we submit a suggested program in 
annotated outline form. This program 
was inaugurated some two years ago 
in the writer’s present church. AI- 
though statistics to date are too limit- 
ed to justify detailed discussion, the 
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program has proved successful. Modi- 
fications to fit one’s own church situa- 
tion and qualifications would be neces- 
sary. 


FIRST INTERVIEW 
(Couple to be seen 
together for 1 hour.) 


(A). Advise couple of purpose and 
general plan for interviews. The pastor 
should do everything possible to es- 
tablish rapport in this initial meeting. 
If they say they consider themselves 
prepared for marriage, the pastor can 
easily check this by asking them a few 
simple questions about the marriage 
relationship. 

(B). Clear Practical items. 

1. Date, time, and place of rehear- 
sal and wedding. 

2. Organist and _ soloist. 

3. Reception and structure of the 
wedding party. 

+. Flowers, photographer, and sex- 
ton’s services. 

(C). Call attention to physical ex- 
amination, blood test, and waiting pe- 
riod as requested by state law. Should 
the state law not require these items, 
the pastor can suggest the importance 
of them to the prospective husband 
and wife. 

(D). Distribute reading materials. 
Before the couple leaves, the pastor 
should give them reading materials 
suggesting they make notes of ques- 
tions which may develop from their 
reading. These questions could form 
the basis for future discussions. 


SECOND INTERVIEW 
(Couple to be seen 
together 1-14 hours.) 


(A). Minister satisfies himself that 
the couple understands the meaning 
of marriage. He develops a relation- 
ship which gives the couple confidence 
and freedom to bring forward ques- 


tions if they wish. Furthermore, the 
minister is able to bring out possible 
areas of danger facing the couple in 
their forthcoming marriage. In this 
interview, he should call particular 
attention to such matters as religious 
differences if they exist, size of fami- 
ly, finances, etc. 

(B). Pastor explains and adminis- 
ters the Sex Knowledge Inventory, 
Form X. This test, available through 
Family Life Publications, Durham, 
N. C., is an extremely helpful tool for 
the pastor and provides a fine entre 
into discussing the physical factors in 
marriage. 


THIRD INTERVIEW 
(Couple to be seen 
separately for 1% hours.) 


(A). By seeing each individual sep- 
arately, the minister is better able to 
discuss the findings of the Sex Knowl- 
edge Inventory. More important, he 
can determine attitudes and values 
which might not be revealed if the 
persons are seen together. 

(B). After going over the Sex 
Knowledge Inventory, the pastor 
should ask if there are any items asso- 
ciated with sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage not already covered. 

FOURTH INTERVIEW 
(Couple to be seen 
together for 1 hour.) 


(A). This final interview should 
be the high point in the minister’s 
program. In discussing the spiritual 
aspects of marriage, the pastor can 
bring the young couple into a deep and 
rich understanding of Christian mar- 
riage, its responsibilities, and the ways 
in which these responsibilities will en- 
able the couple to grow together in 
love. 

(B). Pastor should discuss any ad- 
ditional items the couple wishes, or 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The minister must learn and prepare to work 
with unconscious dynamics if he is to minister 
to the deepest needs of life—for the unconsci- 
ous motives may be even more decisive than 
conscious ones, and can wreck marriage by false 


expectations unwisely sought. 


Emotional Problems in Premarital Counseling 


HERE will always be emotional 

problems to consider in premari- 
tal counseling. For every person is 
emotional and will surely bring his 
emotional needs and defenses into 
marriage. Of all human relations mar- 
riage is or intends to be the most 
deeply emotional. It might be assumed 
that I can keep my emotions to myself, 
and this we often try to do hopefully 
or stolidly but without success. For 
what I may repress or hold in check 
for the moment is not extinguished 
but continues to motivate behavior in 
hidden ways. And to bring less than 
the whole person into marriage is a 
partial and faltering engagement that 
will not fulfill the utmost needs of 
either party. 


1. Engaging to Marry 

We may speak of engagement as 
one step toward marriage, by which 
to make a public announcement and 
receive the good wishes of friends. 
But to engage is a total existential 
commitment of myself to give all that 
I am and will become. And to engage 
another is to take all of him unto my- 
self in mortal combat, a life and death 
struggle actually to lose or win a des- 
tiny of ultimate concern, for better or 
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for worse as long as both shall live. 
One marriage counselor refers to 
marriage as a wrestling match in 
which each must come close enough 
to engage the other in a mighty strug- 
gle with his whole being. Yet it is 
more serious than any sport to amuse 
the spectators or entertain the partners 
in playful contest. Marriage is as pro- 
found as tragic suffering and as el- 
evated as the height of emotional 
ecstasy. It is essentially a religious 
experience of ultimate concern and 
complete devotion for time and eterni- 
ty. Even as the creature stands naked 
and defenseless before his Creator in 
prayer and confession with no claim 
but to give himself, so in marriage I 
stand before Thou in open encounter. 
Whenever marriage falls apart or 
falls short of our expectations we 
know that emotional problems are 
unresolved and emotional needs unful- 
filled. They came four hundred miles 
for marriage counseling, a young den- 
tist and his wife, a nurse. He was in 
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love with his office secretary and 
wanting freedom. The wife was in 
love with her husband; she was well 
along in pregnancy and wanting to 
keep the home together. Both wanted 
to do what was right in their situation, 
but were baffled to know what was 
best. They were concerned to know 
how to have and hold the true emotion 
of love. They recognized that you 
cannot turn love on or off by com- 
mand; for love is too deeply rooted 
in the conflictual desires and dynamic 
forces within each and both together. 
What now baffled them was potential- 
ly present before their wedding and 
should have been worked through in 
premarital counseling. 

A graduate student had arranged to 
be married in the university chapel 
to the young woman of his choice. 
They were sure they were in love with 
each other. In the meantime he enter- 
ed the armed services and was able 
to return only a few hours before the 
wedding. It was the practice of the 
officiating minister and the intention 
of the student to have premarital 
counseling. He did mention a dream 
unfavorable to the marriage, but he 
was not inclined to let a dream inter- 
fere with his wedding. And with no 
time available for counseling the wed- 
ding was performed on schedule. 

It was a beautiful wedding in which 
the two sensitive and conscientious 
persons were joined in holy wedlock 
amid the overflowing joy and con- 
gratulations of many friends approv- 
ing and wishing them happiness. But 
when the marriage failed, and follow- 
ing the birth of a child separation 
became final, the joy turned to sorrow 
and tragic disappointment. Then it 
was the husband wrote to his minister 
and pleaded with him that he must 
never, never marry anyone without 
thorough premarital counseling. For 


this he believed would have made the 
difference between failure and success 
in his marriage. 


2. Growing in Love 

Falling in love is not so simple as 
letting go with a splash. There is a 
deceptive myth of screen and fiction 
that if you just happen to meet the 
right one, then love will possess you 
instantly, and there is nothing to do 
but say yes and live happily ever after. 
3ut most young people are more real- 
istic than this. They sense that love 
is something you grow into and mar- 
riage is something you work for. In 
social dating which in our society is 
the furor of adolescence, the young 
lover learns the romantic gallantries 
and never-to-be forgotten searching 
for the right one. 

How will the young person decide 
who is the right one to marry? There 
will be conversations and musings 
about the ideal mate and what to ex- 
pect or desire in the one to marry. 
There may be lists of traits, usually 
virtues with no vices, but such pro- 
cedure may appear too formal and 
formidable. More likely there will be 
a secret image of the person he will 
admire, a sense of emotional appeal 
that is composed of beauty, strength, 
personality, temperament, style of 
conversation, romantic behavior, edu- 
cation and vocational goal. 

Next to the parents the minister and 
the loving community of the church 
will have responsibility to shape this 
growing image of the ideal marriage. 
The style of family living and expecta- 
tions is a constant influence upon the 
emotional life of growing children and 
youth. The church shares with the 
school the education of the whole per- 
sonality. partly through the teaching 
and enunciation of ideal goals, and 
even more by living together in search 
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of the meanings and values of life. 

It would be a fatal mistake for the 
pastor to postpone education for mar- 
riage until a young couple come to see 
him about the date for the wedding. 
For then it is too late to begin pre- 
paring for marriage; too much has 
already transpired and the course is 
already beyond the point of no return. 
From birth of the infant, and even 
before, the church community has been 
upholding a network of loving rela- 
tionships by which each member may 
grow in his capacity to give and re- 
ceive love. 

This we hope the child will discover 
from birth in the attitudes by which 
he is nourished in love. As he comes 
into puberty there will be new dimen- 
sions in his religious education with 
courses and open discussion in sup- 
portive fellowship of the nature of 
sex and the meaning of love in mar- 
riage and family. Too often we are 
bound by reticence and not free to con- 
verse openly enough in these crucial 
areas with young people who may be 
timid and insecure yet earnestly seek- 
ing to understand and develop mature 
attitudes and health-giving emotions. 


3. Unconscious Motives in Love 

There are unconscious motives at 
work in choosing a person for mar- 
riage that need to be explored with 
non-threatening frankness. For the 
unconscious motives may be even more 
decisive than conscious ones, and lead 
to unwise action when we do not 
understand what is compelling such 
behavior. 

Among the unconscious motives af- 
fecting choice of a mate the following 
may be typical. (1) One may be seek- 
ing the image of a mother or father 
(“I want a girl just like the girl who 
married dear old Dad”). (2) One may 
desire a strong authoritarian person 
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to lean upon in child-like dependence 
(Juanita, lean thou on my heart”). 
(3) One may choose a roving person 
to escape with, far from the irritations 
of the home town. (“We'll build a 
sweet little nest, somewhere in the 
west, and let the rest of the world go 
by”). 

(4) One may be looking for a 
chaste asexual type of person to puri- 
fy and control the guilt-laden anguish 
of secret lust. (5) Or one may prefer 
a seductive person to lure him through 
the barrier of sex taboo and melt 
frigid resistance. (6) One may seek 
an intellectual person with a brain and 
great wisdom to solve all his perplex- 
ing problems. 

(7) One may be seeking a person 
with sufficient status in the communi- 
ty to help him along with a strong 
ambition for social climbing. (8) One 
may be drawn to a bold and defiant 
person to help break the chains of sub- 
mission and revolt against the authority 
of parents. (9) One may choose a 
person who is useful by offering the 
comfort of economic security or the 
convenience of being available and 
willing at the time one most desires to 
marry. 

Perhaps the minister may reply: 
“This is too deep for me; what have 
I to do with such unconscious motiva- 
tions?” He may feel unprepared to 
deal with such dynamic emotional 
factors. We do not say it will be easy 
or simple to deal with them, and yet 
we must learn and prepare to work 
with unconscious dynamics if we are 
to minister to the deepest needs of 
life. All of our relations are affected 
by these dynamic forces, and marriage 
will not escape them. Two whole per- 
sons are to know and seek to have 
each other in marriage, and if the 
pastor is to counsel them effectively 
he will enter into the depths of their 
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emotional searching with them. If this 
is his responsibility he will want to 
have psychological training and com- 
petence to do so. 

For we know that unconscious mo- 
tives may defeat love, and wreck 
marriage by false expectations unwise- 
ly sought and often inimical to grow- 
ing maturity. When marriage is 
entered into with illusive hopes and 
secret demands the course of such love 
is bound for distress and disappoint- 
ment. To move from this mirage of 
illusion to realistic understanding and 
reasonable expectations is the goal of 
premarital counseling. 

In working toward a clear percep- 
tion of what marriage requires there 
is need to make the unconscious con- 
scious. If the marriage is to have a 
sound foundation each person will 
need to reconsider and revise the goals 
sought in love. If a true union of 
separate individuals is to be achieved, 
each will need to give honest value 
for value and by such giving to call 
forth the other into being. These two 
persons are not yet grown up to the 
demands of marriage, but as_ they 
offer themselves in revealing encoun- 
ter each may call the other to become 
the fully engaged partner who is grow- 
ing into the mature feminine person 
confronting the mature masculine 
heing. 


4. The Crisis of Marriage 


Marriage is a crisis for which no 
bride and groom standing at the altar 
will be adequately prepared. It is true 
that each person has long and inten- 
sive experience of living in a family. 
But this previous experience has been 
in a different role, as one dependent 
upon parents who provide and decide. 
And living among siblings in a grow- 
ing family is another kind of training 
to contend with rivals and win as- 
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cendancy by one competitive way or 
another. 

In such experience each person has 
learned habits and attitudes of family 
behavior. Toward parents he has 
learned to react against and assert in- 
dependence. Toward siblings he has 
learned to strive for ascendancy and 
prove that he is to be respected or else. 
He may also have learned to submit 
unwillingly, to gripe and sulk, to evade 
and flee into cautious silence, or give 
sly remarks that attack in subtle ways 
and hurt without exposing oneself to 
be hurt. He may have learned to with- 
draw and hide within his defenses, or 
to escape by rejecting others and leav- 
ing home to ease frictions and win 
freedom. 

But obviously these are not the 
emotional responses that make for suc- 
cess in marriage. Actually, they are the 
specific responses that disqualify per- 
sons for the open and mutually sup- 
portive relationship of marital love. 
This is not to say that one has to un- 
learn everything of his past experi- 
ence, for there are many attitudes of 
emotional giving and receiving that 
one may well continue in marriage. Yet 
if one goes on trying to be the same 
sly and defensive person he was be- 
fore, he will frustrate his own deepest 
needs and fail to give true fulfillment 
to his mate. The society in which we 
live and work beyond the home is so 
largely competitive and defensive, that 
we are conditioned and trained for 
such behavior. From this weary strug- 
gle we may return home in vain or in 
despair if the marital relationship is 
also competitive and defensive. 

The crisis of marriage is how to 
manage a revolution. How can we 
who have learned so well to defend 
ourselves and compete with rivals, sud- 
denly be transformed into a husband 
and wife who expose deeper feelings 
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and give ourselves openly and cease- 
lessly in tender yet vigorously honest 
loving, no matter how great the cost 
to pride and_ self-sufficient egoism? 
The danger is that we will hope to give 
an inch to gain a mile from the other 
one. Or that we will try to weather the 
storms of life by holding as tightly as 
we can to our defenses. If this be- 
comes our procedure the emotional 
outgiving of true love will be choked 
and marriage will become two stub- 
born and desperate persons who sit 
upon the lid of a volcano. 


5. Counseling in Love 


The pastor who counsels for mar- 
riage will hope to aid and abet the 
revolution from defensive resistance 
to generous giving forth in love. He 
will explore with each lover where the 
resistances are most seriously obstruc- 
tive. He will honestly search with them 
how best to uproot fears and pre- 
judices that bind them to the past. He 
will want to put them sufficiently at 
ease in the security of his freedom 
that they may be free to talk with the 
utmost frankness to each other. He 
will dedicate himself so unselfishly to 
their venture of faith that his faith- 
fulness will strengthen a growing faith 
in them. He will so devote himself to 
their venture of love that his affection 
will nourish in them a power to grow 
and to suffer the hurts and healing of 
love. 

To do this the counselor must com- 
mit himself to love in the ultimate 
sense. And this will be his emotional 
problem in premarital counseling. For 
every person has his own fears and 
prejudices, resistances, and defenses. 
If he imagines he can prepare for mar- 
riage with a few leading questions 
and words of advice he is deceiving 
himself as well as those who trust in 
him to help them. Counseling, like 


marriage, is an interpersonal en- 
counter. Reading or writing about 
marriage may be done in calm detach- 
ment, but counseling is a face-to-face 
confrontation that brings each person 
to a crucible where he must lay aside 
his defenses and give himself fully re- 
vealed. 

It would be safer for the counselor 
to mind his own business and go his 
separate way in silence. Yet he hears 
the call of God and fellow men and 
decides that he must respond. But even 
so he is surrounded by many defenses 
and firmly entrenched in the art of 
concealment. He can manage pastoral 
conversations in a conventional man- 
ner with well chosen words to pass by 
the deeper issues in a cadence of pious 
side-stepping. And if he succeeds in 
skirting around the depths he will 
know in his heart that he failed to he 
a pastor. 

If marriage is a crisis so is pastoral 
counseling. And for the same dilemma 
of how to manage a revolution. All 
of his life the pastor has been schooled 
to defend himself and trained not to 
expose his deeper emotions lest he he 
hurt or humiliated. It may be that he 
has not vet been able to drop the de- 
fenses in his own marriage. Perhaps 
he likes people but at a safe distance bce 
where he does not have to suffer the 
anxieties of close relationships. It is 
conceivable that he enters premarital ] 
counseling from a sense of duty be- 
cause he ought to help them; rather 
than from a sense of devotion because 
he really loves them. If so his counsel- , 
ing may go smoothly at surface levels 
but will lack a dimension of depth. 

To resolve his own emotional prob- 
lems and minister to those who are 
entering marriage, this dimension of 
depth is crucial. How will the pastor 
engage the depths of his own being in 
this difficult work of counseling? If 
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SUREST METHOD OF GETTING 
MESSAGE “HOME” TO EVERY 
ER OF YOUR CONGREGATION | 


From the very beginning of Christianity the early Fathers realized 
they must make use of every help available to spread the message 
beloved Master. While filled with ardor, they were but a mere 
of men and could not hope to visit all the cities of the world 
preach the Gospel. 
Saint Paul did much to solve their problem by writing his Epistles 
the various congregations. These letters were copied and sent to 
churches—they were read again and again. 
While the pastor of today does not have to cover so much territory, 
is beset with other difficulties. He must carry on the business man- 
t of his church, cheer the sick, call on members and prospec- 
members, and take full part in all social and spiritual activities. 
The average pastor realizes he needs help. Here is where the Parish 
enters. With this help, the busy pastor can talk to every member 
his flock in his own home—can tell of the work being done, stress 
needs of the parish and strengthen the ties of Christian fellowship. 
A Parish Paper increases church attendance; attracts and holds people; widens the sphere of im 
mee for church and pastor; saves time for the minister; and adds to the church finances. 


F R E Ek The Parish Paper Manual gives complete information 
regarding local church papers. Send the coupon. 


Send free of charge The Manual, sample 
parish papers, and full particulars regard- 
ing your Standardized Parish Paper Service. 
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WORKSHOP ON 
PASTORAL CARE AND COUNSELING 


January 4-6, 1960 
at Christ Hospital 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Co-Sponsors: The Cincinnati Council 
of Churches and Christ Hospital 


Directed by 


DR. WAYNE E. OATES 


Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


The pastor is the mosi accessible person 
in the community for those suffering 
from desperation. It is estimated that 
forty percent of those who go to psychia- 
trists talk first to a pastor and that fifty 
to seventy-five percent of all people who 
go to doctors have no organic disease, but 
are suffering from  emotional-spiritual 
problems. It is to help the pastor more 
effectively serve in these areas of human 
need that this workshop is presented. For 
further information, apply to Rev. L. H. 
Mayfield, Chaplain’s Office, Christ Hos- 
pital, Auburn Avenue, Cincinnati 19, 
Ohio. 


he is to love in the ultimate sense he 
must give himself to the encounter in 
a relation of I and Thou. If his con- 
cern is ultimate he will stand before 
God in basic humility and self-reveal- 
ing confession from hour to hour and 
day to day. 

For love is a grace he does not in- 
vent or create by his own self-suffi- 
ciency, but a gift which he receives 
from a loving Creator. Receiving this 
gift of unmerited agape love with 
open heart, he is plunged into depths 
of unworthiness and gratitude from 
which he rises a new creature. Then 
and only then is he truly defenseless 
and willing to give a new love to oth- 
ers. Such love is not to be guarded 


or cherished possessively but offered 
freely as a sacred trust to souls who 
thirst for this divine spirit of love. 


6. Conclusion 
In conclusion, what does the min- 
ister seek to do in premarital counsel- 
ing? 
1. The pastor will be fully aware 
that the crisis in marriage requires an 


. existential encounter in which the de- 


fenses learned over a lifetime must be 
surrendered to love. 

2. For this crisis he will understand 
that no one is adequately prepared, 
and his counseling will seek to enter 
into the crisis with each person as he 
struggles in his unique way to resolve 
his resistances and become a mature 
lover. 

3. He will engage in searching con- 
versation with them to explore 
reverently and frankly the preconsci- 
ous motivations and characteristic de- 
fenses that deny open confession or 
conceal and evade crucial issues in 
their encounter. 

4. Yet he will not rely upon verbal 
sparring or put his trust in words 
alone to achieve the revolution; he 
will offer himself as their pastor in 
outgoing love to suffer with them the 
anguish of self-discovery and_ self- 
surrender in a new dimension of lov- 
ing devotion. 

5. If he is to counsel for marriage 
in this dimension of depth his own 
emotional life will somehow need to 
be purged of whatever defenses re- 
strict his freedom to discern and de- 
dicate himself completely to the care 
of souls in faithful love. 


Incidental Intelligence 
VERHEARD in laboratory. First white rat to his cage mate: “I’ve got that 
guy so well conditioned that every time I press the lever he feeds me!” 
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The minister or counselor who can do nothing 
but “preach” at his young people about pre- 
marital sex relations finds them peculiarly un- 
impressed by traditional sermonizing; his chal- 
lenge lies in frankly facing with his young 


people 
behavior. 


the question of premarital 


sexual 


Premarital Sex — The Counselor’s Challenge 


prefatory note—Meet with any 

group of teen-agers or young 
adults, and before long the question 
of sexual relations before marriage 
comes up, Talk with an unattached 
young person of either sex, confer 
with a couple very much in love, and 
the question of sex standards before 
marriage likely looms large. 

This is no idle speculation. We re- 
cently analyzed 17,000 questions 
young people have asked me in recent 
years as a basis for our The Art of 
Dating (Association Press, 1958). The 
question “How far should you go be- 
fore marriage?” came as frequently 
from church and YMCA groups as 
it did from the men at Princeton, as 
often from fellows as from girls, as 
numerous among younger teen-agers 
as among older young adults. 

Our society today makes the ques- 
tion of premarital chastity inevitably 
confusing. Today there is open flaunt- 
ing of conventional sex standards 
among all types of groups. Arguments 
for sex experience before marriage are 
rampant. Arguments for maintaining 
standards, and guidance in how to hold 
one’s own standards against strong 
social pressures are all too inarticulate, 
too infrequent, and too ineffectual for 


EVELYN M. DUVALL 


Family Life Consultant 
and author 
Chicago, Illinois 


healthy development of Christian per- 
sonality. 

The leader or counselor who habitu- 
ally dodges such “hot” questions soon 
loses the respect of his constituents. 
The minister who can do nothing but 
“preach” at his young people finds 
them peculiarly unimpressed by tradi- 
tional sermonizing in this area. The 
counselor's challenge lies in frankly 
facing with his young people the ques- 
tion of premarital sexual behavior, 
and in guiding their thinking through 
the meanings, attitudes, and values in- 
volved so that they can formulate for 
themselves a clear set of standards. 
This can be done in personal counsel- 
ing, or group counseling sessions 
where the shared feelings and _atti- 
tudes of the members of the group help 
clarify the issue. 

The article that follows “Sexual 
Relations Before Marriage,’ written 
for young people out of our analysis 
of their questions and experience, in- 
corporates the findings of recent re- 
search that are pertinent. It may serve 
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as a counselor’s guide to the points 
that may be anticipated and some of 
the factors that are relevant to han- 
dling the question of premarital chas- 
tity. 


* 
SEXUAL RELATIONS BEFORE MARRIAGE' 


You may not be dating long before 
you meet up with the question of 
“Why not go all the way?” Premari- 
tal chastity used to be taken for 
granted. Today some people question 
it as a standard of behavior. Others 
openly brag of their own premarital 
experience and urge the uninitiated to 
do likewise. Now more than ever, it 
is necessary for a young person to de- 
cide upon personal standards of sexual 
conduct. 

Our society allows a great deal of 
freedom to young people. It says, in 
effect, to dating pairs, “Go on out and 
have yourselves a good time. Enjoy 
each other in a variety of situations. 
You have privacy, an automobile, and 
no chaperonage. Get acquainted with 
each other. Become fond of one anoth- 
er, and make plans for the future, if 
you wish. But one thing is to be left 
for marriage—going all the way.” 

Research studies indicate that the 
majority of young persons feel strong- 
ly that premarital chastity is impor- 
tant. Investigations on large coeduca- 
tional campuses both before and after 
World War II indicated that tvo- 
thirds of both men and women stu- 
dents believed in no sexual relations 
for either sex before marriage. 

The famous Kinsey reports are 
often misquoted to suggest that im- 
morality is rampant among the young- 
er generation. The fact is that more 


‘Reprinted by permission from Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, The Art of Dating (New 
York: Association Press, 1958). 
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than half of the college men and wom- 
en reported that they had no sexual 
relations before marriage. And, of 
the women who did, more than half 
had their experience only with the 
men they married. Concern for morali- 
ty was given by nine out of ten of the 
women as the reason why they re- 
strained from going all the way. 


Many people recognize that the 
standards of society require premarital 
chastity. As Americans we pride our- 
selves on sportsmanship and _ playing 
according to the rules. Most of us 
agree that it’s not funny to cheat. We 
don’t apologize for straight-dealing in 
sports or in business—why should we 
in our personal relations? 


Who Goes All the Way? 


The tendency is to divide people in- 
to two groups: those who have not, 
and those who have had premarital 
experience. Actually, there are great 
differences among those who have 
had sexual relations before marriage. 
There is the boy or girl who once step- 
ped over the line and ever since has 
refrained. There is the girl who has 
known many men intimately, and the 
one who gives herself fully only to 
the man she is about to marry. There 
are others who indulge whenever and 
with whomever they can promiscuous- 
ly. There are those who are demand- 
ing, exploitive. and sexually aggres- 
sive while others are tender, consider- 
ate, and mutual in their love-making. 
There are those whose mating is chief- 
ly biological, and others who express 
in sexual union deep spiritual and 
emotional communication. 

Clinical and statistical studies to 
date indicate at least five kinds of peo- 
ple who go all the way before mar- 
riage, as distinguished from those who 
do not: 
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First is the unconventional person 
with few or no religious roots. More 
devout young people tend to be faith- 
ful to the mores. 

Second is the working-class young 
person. (Not all, of course—but those 
who were brought up without high 
moral standards.) In general, the 
middle-class boy or girl values chastity 
more highly, and more often refrains 
from going all the way before mar- 
riage. That’s probably because the 
young person who has high aspirations 
for his future, has more at stake and 
more worth waiting for than does the 
underprivileged youngster. 

Third is the person who has a need 
for love—at all costs. These are the 
emotionally hungry persons who will 
do anything to get attention and reas- 
surance. They are usually not very 
happy people—desperately in need of 
something they cannot find, even by 
going all the way. Such people need 
professional help. 

Fourth is the rebellious youngster 
who indulges sexually just to prove to 
someone that he or she can. This sort 
of individual breaks rules as a matter 
of policy; he gets pleasure from non- 
comformity rather than from the act 
itself. And he (or she) often runs 
headlong into trouble in impulsive ef- 
forts to “express” himself sexually or 
otherwise. 

Lastly is the couple who are deeply 
in love, but cannot marry for some 
reason. Such a couple may say, “We 
feel married, why shouldn't we be- 
have as though we were?” These peo- 
ple may be completely faithful to each 
other and committed to a policy of 
fidelity both before and after mar- 
riage. 


Usual Arguments for Premarital Sex 
Anyone who goes beyond what is 
generally considered right must give 
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reasons for his or her behavior. So it’s 
not surprising to find several argu- 
ments given for premarital sex. Among 
these are: 

1. “Sex is natural, so why not en- 
joy it?” 

2. If you love each other, it’s all 
right.” 

3. “How else can you find out if 
you're suited to each other ?” 

4. “The sexually experienced are 
better prepared for marriage.” 

Now let’s see what evidence there 
is to support these arguments. True, 
sex is as natural as eating. But that 
doesn’t mean that a person in civilized 
society eats anywhere or any way of 
anything he chooses. In the same way 
that persons learn how, where, and 
what to eat, they learn what is and 
what is not permissible sexual be- 
havior in their society. A man doesn’t 
grab food from another’s plate or 
snatch a morsel from the table and run 
with it to a corner to gnaw upon, as 
a dog does. So, too, a man and wom- 
an are expected to observe the sexual 
restraints of their society. 

“Tf you love each other it’s all 
right,” is a dubious argument. It is true 
that sexual relationships based upon 
mutual affection are on a higher level 
than loveless unions. But, a boy or 
girl, a man or a woman, loves many 
persons in many ways during a life- 
time, and if love were the only basis 
for sexual relations, there would be 
little faithfulness either before or after 
marriage. 

“How else can you discover your 
compatibility?” is also a spurious 
agreement. A fellow and girl learn far 
more about each other and their suita- 
bility for a life together in marriage, 
by becoming acquainted as two whole 
personalities than they ever can by 
sexual familiarity alone. Sexual rela- 
tions after marriage can be established 
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within the security of privacy, per- 
manence, mutual devotion, and social 
approval—a_ combination lacking in 
the premarital union. 

Re-analysis of the Kinsey studies 
fails to substantiate the claim that the 
premaritally experienced make better 
marriage adjustments over the years. 
Far more research than is now availa- 
ble is needed to find reliable bases for 
this or other “arguments” for pre- 
marital sex relations. 

The real reasons for premarital sex 
relations lie within the persons them- 
selves—their conceptions of them- 
selves, of their sexual partners, and 
of the society of which they are a part. 
As in every other area of life there 
are those who conform and those who 
go beyond accepted standards to make 
their own rules. Those who conform 
don’t need to explain why. Those who 
break with custom must defend their 
position. This is one reason why the 
arguments for premarital sexual rela- 
tions are heard so often and so loudly. 


Arguments Against Premarital - 
Sex Relations 

A major concern for any girl con- 
templating premarital relations is that 
she might “get into trouble.” In spite 
of recent advances in birth control, 
there is no completely sure protection 
against pregnancy. Even among mar- 
ried couples using accepted methods 
of birth control, there are many un- 
planned pregnancies. The problem is 
greater and has much more serious 
consequences for unmarried persons. 

The unmarried mother faces a ter- 
rifying set of problems. Where can 
she go? What: will she do with her 
baby? How will she protect her edu- 
cational and vocational plans? How can 
she safeguard her reputation? Will the 
father of her child marry her? She 
fears the wrath of her parents, and 
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oftentimes feels guilty that she has 
brought disgrace upon her family. 

Even if the girl doesn’t become 
pregnant, her feelings of guilt and 
shame about premarital sex and her 
fear of detection may be intense. In 
her effort to right things after sexual 
relations have been established, she 
may beg her sweetheart to marry her, 
only to find that her urgency for mar- 
riage displeases him. Premarital af- 
fairs are known to break up because 
the girl’s insistence upon marriage is in 
opposition to the fellow’s reluctance to 
be pushed into it. 

“Girls usually feel that their chances 
for a future marriage are handicap- 
ped by having had premarital exper- 
ience. They know how prevalent is the 
male ‘“‘double standard.’ He’s willing 
to “play around” with any girl who 
will allow it, but he seeks out a girl 
he feels he can trust to be the mother 
of his children—a girl who has main- 
tained her standards of chastity before 
marriage. 

Since time immemorial, the woman 
has been called on to be the one who 
maintains sexual standards in a rela- 
tionship. So the burden of the situa- 
tion rests primarily on her. If she al- 
lows premarital intercourse, it is she 
who is generally considered the fool. 
If a pregnancy ensues, it is the girl 
who’s “in trouble.” Yet the fellow also 
has a stake in the situation. 

One of the most difficult questions 
to answer is one that crops up in high 
schools, colleges, and youth groups, 
when a boy asks, “My girl is preg- 
nant. Do I ‘have to marry her?” He 
may feel that if he does not, he’s a 
cad. But if he does, he may be for- 
feiting all his plans for the future— 
his education, his vocational dreams, 
his place in his social set. Even the 
secure position he holds within his 
family and circle of friends may be at 
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stake in an unfortunate, premature 
marriage. He may realize that he does 
not really love the girl. He may won- 
der if perhaps she has trapped him in- 
to this predicament. He may be 
haunted by the question, “If she went 
all the way with me, how can I be sure 
there have not been others?” 

Few fellows want to get stuck with 
“a tramp.” The danger of venereal in- 
fection is real with a girl who tends 
to be promiscuous. And, in spite of 
medical advances, venereal diseases are 
still widespread, especially among 
teenagers. Even more important is a 
boy’s distaste for being tied to a wom- 
an he cannot respect. Yet if a girl al- 
lows him to go all the way, she fre- 
quently does lose his respect. 

Such sobering questions discussed 
among young fellows bring many of 
them to the realization that maintain- 
ing standards of premarital chastity 
is a responsibility for the man as well 
as for the girl. In fact, as men get 
to talking about it, they realize that 
in some ways they are in a better posi- 
tion to know what is happening in a 
sexually toned situation than an in- 
experienced girl is. The fellow usually 
is aware of sexual stimulation earlier 
than the female is. Therefore if he 
realizes that his welfare, as well as 
the girl’s, is involved, the outcome 
won't rest entirely with her—he will 
assume some responsibility for re- 
straint himself. 

If a fellow really loves his girl, he 
feels protective and tender toward 
her. He wants to safeguard what is 
beautiful and sacred in his love. Dur- 
ing the Korean War, one young man 
in service overseas wrote about these 
feelings in a letter to his sweetheart: 


“Three of us fellows here are en- 
gaged, and two are just dating heavily. 
The other night we got into a discus- 
sion of premarital intercourse that was 
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very enlightening. You see, one of the 
engaged. fellows had had intercourse 
with an ex-girl friend to whom he was 
once engaged. We found that he was 
rather sorry about the experience. He 
believed that intercourse was the direct 
cause of his breaking up with the girl. 
It seemed impossible to back out after 
it happened and so it was either ‘get 
married’ or ‘break off.’ I sincerely think 
that our policy of no heavy petting and 
no lengthy French kissing will help us 
prevent any experience for which we 
might be sorry, especially in view of 
our long engagement. 

“You know darling, we will have 
to be very careful when I get back next 
September, so that we may protect 
that which we would like to keep pure 
until we get married. It’s my love and 
respect for you that makes me want to 
have our marriage just right. 
“Always remaining all yours, ————” 


Maintaining Standards 


The boy and girl who want to 
maintain standards of premarital chas- 
tity are faced with the problem of 
keeping their relationship within 
bounds. This may be especially diffi- 
cult if they’re very much in love. 
When a girl loves her man, she wants 
to do anything that will bring him 
pleasure. So unless she has her own 
standards in mind, she may find it dif- 
ficult to restrain him and herself from 
the full expression of their love for 
each other. This is even more of a 
conflict for the boy who loves his 
sweetheart so much that he can’t en- 
dure not having her completely, yet 
at the same time knows that he must 
not express his feelings. 


Long before the one great love ap- 
pears, both boys and girls usually have 
other preliminary little love affairs 
with members of the other sex. If the 
individual has established a precedent 
for not overstepping the bounds in 
these previous relationships, it’s prob- 
ably easier when the “true love” comes 
along. 
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This doesn’t mean that you have to 
remain aloof and coolly unavailable 
throughout your teen-years. Quite the 
contrary. The person who maintains 
high standards of personal conduct is 
often a popular, socially active in- 
dividual with many interests, activi- 
ties, and friendships. He enjoys the 
companionship of both sexes in a vari- 
ety of situations. He learns in action 
the many pleasures to be found in so- 
cializing. 

The maturing individual learns to 
give and to receive affection in a wide 
repertoire that offers expression to 
the many sides of love. He learns how 
to be tender, protective, comradely, 
romantic, dependent, nurturing, as 
well as passionate and erotic. Thus, by 
the time two people are ready to 
marry, they know how to love and to 
be loved in the many ways that it takes 
to make a union happy. 

At the same time, the person who 
wants to maintain standards of pre- 
marital chastity must guard against 
those individuals and situations that 
make it difficult. 

A person who wants to keep within 
bounds in premarital sex behavior 
must be careful in the choice of dating 
partners. Some girls are exploitive 
and demanding in their relationships 
with men. Some young people date 
with intercourse as an objective for 
the evening. A girl must be pretty sure 
of the fellow she’s dating to be safe. 

A recent study of male sexual ag- 
gression on a university campus re- 
ports that more than half of the coeds 
were offended by their dates’ behavior 
at least once during the school year. 
The offensive behavior on the part of 
the males included necking, petting, 
and attempted intercourse, sometimes 
with violence. The largest percentages 
of offensive situations occurred on 
first or occasional dates (48.5%) in 
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contrast to 8.2% among pinned or en- 
gaged couples. This indicates that the 
male ‘‘on the prowl” doesn’t force 
h'mself upon a girl because he likes 
her. Quite the contrary, when he loves 
her he respects her and doesn’t offend 
her with aggressive sexual behavior. 

Girls who have found a boy hard to 
handle on a date frequently warn oth- 
er girls to steer clear of him. This 
seems to be girls’ chief protection from 
unscrupulous males. The girl who ac- 
cepts a date with a man whose reputa- 
tion she knows to be “fast,” may be 
deliberately letting herself in for 
trouble. 

Likewise, the boy who dates a girl 
labeled “easy” by other fellows may 
find himself sexually stimulated and 
tempted to the point where it’s hard to 
control the situation. 

It may seem smart or exciting to 
date a person with a reputation for be- 
ing sexually demanding or available. 
But what starts as exhilarating may 
end up being depressing and: degrad- 
ing, as many young people have 
learned to their sorrow. 

The young person who wants to 
maintain standards of premarital chas- 
tity avoids dating the chance acquain- 
tance, the pick-up, the proffered ride 
in an automobile with a stranger, and 
all other potentially risky situations. 
Unscrupulous persons of both sexes 
are hard to distinguish from responsi- 
ble, respectable ones at first meeting. 
Therefore the only real protection you 
have is in steering clear of situations 
that may become dangerous. 

Staying out of compromising posi- 
tions includes turning down invitations 
to obviously unsavory roadhouses, to 
motels, hotel rooms, or even to the 
home of your date if no responsible 
adults are to be present. Young people 
sometimes think that such cautions 
are foolish. But experience proves that 
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many a youngster has met degrada- 
tion, disgrace, and even death in such 
a rendezvous. 


N ALMOST any dating situation, 

whether or not exploitation is the 
intent, there is the possible danger 
that necking and petting will get out 
of hand. When a boy and girl are alone 
together, they must assume responsi- 
bility for keeping their love-making 
under control if they are to avoid 
going all the way. They must realize 
that sex is a mighty and insistent urge 
and that they should not provoke its 
power. 

Just where to stop and how, must 
be learned by any boy or girl old 
enough to date. Some expressions of 
affection are normal and desirable. 
But love-making must be carefully 
limited or, before they know it, a 
couple have gone further than they 
wished. 

Just when to stop differs among 
couples and individuals. In general, 
it’s just before the boy begins to be 
insistent and urgent in his caresses. 
Up to that point a couple are enjoy- 
ing their closeness; then suddenly the 
boy begins to perspire, his heart quick- 
ens its beat, his breathing becomes 
more rapid, and his fondling gets 
rougher and more intimate. At that 
time, the responsible girl must push 
him away, reassuring him that she’s 
not rejecting him as a person, but that 
she’s uncomfortable in his urgency. 

Or the boy, recognizing that what 
started as an expression of fondness 
now has become heightened sexual 
stimulation, can break the spell of the 
moment by rising to his feet, getting 
them both a drink of water, and sug- 
gesting a less intimate activity. 

Each person has a built-in gauge 
of just how far he should go. If a girl 
looks back over her date with feelings 


of guilt, she has gone beyond what 
she herself considers right. When a 
boy avoids a girl with whom he has 
been making love, it means he has 
overstepped his sense of propriety. 

Keeping a dating relationship with- 
in comfortable, mutually acceptable 
bounds is no easy task. Many young 
people make mistakes while they are 
learning how far they should go and 
how to stop. There is no final tragedy 
in making mistakes. Everybody does 
—in every area of life. It is particular- 
ly important that young people know 
how to redeem themselves once they 
have made a mistake, gained a bad re- 
putation, or shocked their own sense 
of what is right. 

The first step in the process of 
righting things again is to face your 
mistake honestly and admit you were 
wrong. If you can take the respon- 
sibility for what you did without blam- 
ing someone else, the battle is half 
won. 

The second step is to try to make 
amends to the person whom you may 
have hurt or wronged. The boy who 
steps out of bounds on a date should 
apologize for his behavior as soon as 
possible. The girl in the case should 
admit that some of the responsibility 
was hers. And both should avoid fur- 
ther situations in which there may be 
a recurrence of the unfortunate be- 
havior. 

If the incident has been noised 
about, there may be the problem of 
erasing a bad reputation. This involves 
avoiding any repetition of the regret- 
table behavior and leaning over back- 
ward, if necessary, to regain the trust 
of your associates. It means throwing 
yourself into socially acceptable work 
and producing well enough so that 
others can respect you as a person 
again. This takes time, but it can be 
done. 
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Andy is a case in point. When he 
was a sophomore in high school, his 
girl became pregnant, dropped out of 
school, and left the community. He 
was allowed to stay in school, but he 
was forbidden all extracurricular privi- 
leges. He had to leave the ball team. 
He was not allowed to attend school 
dances. He was avoided by many of 
the fellows and most of the girls. He 
talked his unpleasant position over 
with his principal and his religious 
adviser, and they suggested that if he 
applied himself wholeheartedly to his 
work, his situation might improve in 
time. During his junior year, by dint 
of hard work and extra hours in the 
library, he made the best grades he’d 
ever had. He stayed out of mischief, 
got over his rebellious attitude toward 
his teachers, and began treating them 
with respect. He slowly regained the 
acceptance of both the adults and 
young people in his school. He never 
was elected the most popular boy in 
his class, but when he graduated he 
felt that he belonged. Most of the peo- 
ple who knew him looked upon the 
early unfortunate incident as some- 
thing that was over and done with. 
It was a long hard pull, but Andy 
made it. He feels it was worth the ef- 
fort now to be able to walk down Main 
Street and feel he belongs and is 
accepted. 


HE PHYSICAL aspect of the at- 
traction between boys and girls 
and men and women is very real, very 
powerful, and very important. It is 
made up of the creative energy that 
produces new human life. As such, it 


is not to be played with lightly or used 
for the thrill of a moment. Rather it 
is to be accepted with respect, appre- 
ciation, and a willingness to keep it 
in correct focus in one’s own life. 

The boy and girl who learn to en- 
joy each other in a variety of activities 
learn to share much more than just 
the fact of their maleness and female- 
ness. They build a friendship and 
share intellectually, emotionally, spirit- 
ually, as well as sexually. If they 
let the erotic part of their relationship 
crowd out the other elements in their 
friendship, they find themselves cut 
off from other activities and other 
friends, and soon are so involved with 
each other that firm steps have to be 
taken—often to end the relationship. 

Even in marriage, there is much 
more to the husband-wife relationship 
than just being sexual partners. Mar- 
riage is more than a bed for the night, 
it is a home for the years. A husband 
and wife must learn to share their in- 
terests, their hopes, and their values if 
they are to make their marriage truly 
happy and lasting. Similarly, if a dat- 
ing pair keep their relationship in 
focus, without letting any one aspect 
crowd out the others, they build a 
many-faceted friendship that is deeply 
satisfying. 

The belitting of premarital chastity 
and marital fidelity by certain groups 
of people need not sway the self-re- 
specting young person from his stand- 
ards. Within faithfulness a person can 
be true to his love and to himself, 
enjoying the sweet peace of emotional 
security that comes from doing what 
is right for him. 


The system of value on the basis of which one confronts normal anxiety 


... broadly speaking . . 


. is the person’s religious attitude toward life—Rotto 


May, The Meaning of Anxiety, W. W. Norton & Co. 
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An ever increasing number of people are turn- 
ing to the Church for guidance, particularly 
in the area of marriage, and the Church must 


be prepared to accept the challenge. 


Teamwork in Premarital Counseling” 


HE CATALOGUE of marital 

failures is a long one. The causes 
of this adult delinquency have been 
repeatedly and minutely described and 
are known to all those who have 
wrestled with the problems of divorce, 
separation, and marital discontent. 
When it comes to tearing things down 
or destroying, everyone can use his 
own sledge hammer, as the saying 
goes. But let us be positive in our 
thinking and see what can be done to 
guide our young people into respon- 
sible and mature ways. Let us examine 
the methods through which we can 
nurture the future family unit with 
spiritual, ethical, and social values, to- 
gether with all those ingredients that 
will enable it to face modern living 
with courage, determination, and 
vision. 

I believe that premarital instruction 
should be a prerequisite to marriage. 
The experience of physicians, min- 
isters, lawyers, and social workers has 
shown that ignorance of the basic 
facts of life leads to trouble. Young 
people have a right to know and to be 
well informed. We cannot legislate 


*Eventually a group instruction project. 
Now a cooperative venture between the 
pastor and the physician. 


ANDREW D. ELIA, M.D. 
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preparation for marriage, but it is 
within the jurisdiction of the living 
church to require it and, what is more 
important, to provide the means and 
the environment for accomplishing it. 


There are several ways to present 
this vital information in a proper and 
satisfactory manner: parental guid- 
ance, school and college teaching, 
church-directed group instruction, and 
team work between the pastor and the 
physician. We will confine our re- 
marks to the last two methods. 


Group Instruction 

Group instruction has many advan- 
tages to recommend it. It saves time 
and effort, it can be made available to 
a larger audience, the ground can be 
covered with greater care and effici- 
ency, and the cost of such a program 
can be kept to a minimum. In addition 
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to these benefits group instruction has 
other valuable assets. When problems 
are discussed it becomes obvious to 
those present that they are common, 
everyday situations and not peculiar 
to any one couple. This awareness has 
both educational and therapeutic value. 
Group instruction elicits group re- 
sponse. More questions are asked and 
more discussion takes place. Once the 
ice is broken all pretense, false pride, 
and fear melt away and the quest for 
the true meaning, the right answer 
and the better method, becomes in- 
tense. Projection, identification, ra- 
tionalization, and all other mechanisms 
lose their mystery and become vital 
topics for discussion. Personal experi- 
ences and beliefs are brought out for 
the benefit of all those present. Each 
individual feels the support of the 
whole group. The whole process tact- 
fully and judiciously directed can be- 
come a vital, energizing experience 
that fosters clear thinking and proper 
evaluation of self. Moreover, this 
method has the blessings of most par- 
ents in the belief that there is safety 
in numbers. 

Some of the most enlightened Prot- 
estant Churches have organized young 
peoples’ groups and have offered care- 
fully planned courses of study, utiliz- 
ing the services of the professional 
personnel within the church—the doc- 
tors, lawyers, nurses, social workers, 
and men and women of the business 
world. This cooperative plan has 
worked well wherever it has been 
tried, and I have reason to believe that 
the movement will grow. It must grow, 
because there is an ever-increasing 
number of people who are turning to 
the church for guidance. The church 
must be prepared to accept the chal- 
lenge. It will grow because young peo- 
ple are hungry for correct informa- 
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tion, and they find what they get in- 
teresting and helpful. 

Nearly all phases of marriage can 
be dramatized by visual aids so that 
the material can be easily understood. 
The discussions led by an expert are 
lively and informative. Most of the 
voung people that I have interviewed 
have been enthusiastic and have asked 
for more. Interestingly enough, they 
have revealed to me that such pro- 
grams and discussions have helped 
them to understand and appreciate 
their parents and family life. 

It is a source of pride and satisfac- 
tion for the professional members of 
the church to be asked to contribute 
to this vital activity of their church. 
They see the need and appreciate the 
value of such an undertaking. I be- 
lieve that it should be the policy of 
every minister going into a new com- 
munity to take an inventory of the 
skills around him and to make use of 
that tremendous reservoir of informa- 
tion. The minister should be the guid- 
ing light in his church, but he does 
not have to be the expert in all phases 
of living. He should not be expected 
and should not undertake to do all 
the work. He is the spiritual head, but 
must also be a good executive and put 
as many as he can to work. T have 
taught this principle to young minis- 
ters through the years and have been 
pleased to hear from them that shar- 
ing the responsibility has produced 
the desired results. Their parishes 
have become live centers of activity 
and the parishioners contributors to 
the expanding ministry of the church. 


instruction is the Retreat. Under 
the auspices of the church and in a 
religious atmosphere, young love 
comes for guidance and help to pre- 
pare for the most rewarding adven- 
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ture of life. I think that this is a won- 
derful way. In such retreats they 
learn to pray, to worship, and to sing 
together. A selected group of skilled 
instructors from the most important 
professions talk to them and help them 
to understand the meaning of life, the 
mechanics of personal and interper- 
sonal adjustment. They learn about 
human reproduction and the psy- 
chology of the male and female. By 
means of seminars and workshops, 
they discuss all aspects of marriage. 
The whole atmosphere is conducive to 
thinking and evaluating; it is pro- 
foundly calm and therefore absorbing. 
Any church or group of churches 
can sponsor such week-long affairs 
two or three times a year. A group 
of churches can pool their financial re- 
sources as well as their personnel. 
Here is an opportunity for the differ- 
ent denominations to achieve unity 
through diversity. The inter-denomina- 
tional approach could be a healthy ex- 
periment for unity and a devout way 
to dignify love, marriage, and the in- 
dividual. All differences can be laid 
aside and proper emphasis given to 
those universal religious truths that 
are as ageless and as unchanging as 
the laws of gravity and the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. All avenues of 
communication must be kept open for 
exchange of ideas that will help these 
young people to survive in an era of 
half-truths and frightful weapons. 
That the church-directed group ac- 
tivities and instruction have not been 
tried in most places must be attributed, 
I am afraid, to the timidity on the part 
of the clergy and to fear and restraint 
on the part of the lay governing 
bodies of the individual churches. This 
statement will be challenged, but it 
will not come as a surprise to the few 
faithful souls who have tried to be 
realistic in their approach to life. Fre- 


quent discussions with pastors and 
laymen of nearly all denominations 
has helped me to reconstruct the pic- 
ture of platitudinous evasion of the 
problem. I have no bitterness in my 
heart, neither do I relish denunciation, 
but I must get off my chest some ob- 
servations that have disturbed me as 
they have injured the church, the 
pastors, and the congregations. 

The pastors that I have had the 
privilege to meet during the past thir- 
ty years have been dedicated servants 
of God and conscientious workers for 
the good of mankind. But too often 
they have been forced to become types 
or character actors, living in an ivory 
tower, doing only what the parish ex- 
pected them to do. The many prohibi- 
tions have prevented them from living 
as amongst men, but confined to 
preach and to think and to act along 
accepted lines. This has stifled their 
thinking and limited their vision. They 
have been inhibited and discouraged 
from using their office and tremendous 
prestige to bring the church up-to-date 
to serve a brand new world. They 
have been forced into silence and have 
declared certain vital activities out of 
bounds. History has demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of all who care that 
when a church or a religion stops 
asking questions and avoids respon- 
sibility, it decays. So it has happened 
with many servants of the church. 
They have forgotten how to ask ques- 
tions and have forgotten how to fight. 
This defeatist attitude, brought about 
by a few shortsighted influential 
members of the parish, has been 
handed down and threatens the young, 
well trained, clinically oriented, eager 
theologian. 

I submit that this situation must 
change and must not be tolerated in 
an age when we have all we can do to 
preserve our heritage and to advance 
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the cause of humanity. The pastor 
must be given a free hand, and he 
must exercise his prerogatives cou- 
rageously and fearlessly. He must re- 
vitalize his thinking and bring his 
knowledge up-to-date on new methods 
and new techniques. Truth is eternal, 
but the manner of its revelation must 
and does change from generation to 
generation. 


AM CERTAIN that the hesitation 

of the laity and their official boards 
in fostering new programs such as 
these stems from fear which again 
comes from ignorance of the facts. 
About four years ago I was asked by 
the assistant minister of a Boston 
church to show the film on human re- 
production to a group of adolescent 
girls in his pastorate. I accepted the 
invitation with the proviso that he 
first obtain their parents’ permission. 
As of this writing I have not heard 
from him, but it takes little imagina- 
tion to know what happened. He asked 
them and they said NO, fearing that 
this new information might lead them 
to think about sex and this might 
stimulate them to experiment and get 
into trouble. This is a perfect exam- 
ple of parental insecurity and lack of 
faith in the people who are desperate- 
ly trying to do the job which they as 
parents should have done had they had 
the information, the inclination, and 
the time to do it. It is one thing to 
make young people aware of sexual 
urges and another thing to teach them 
how to kep those natural urges under 
control. 

Because of this type of reaction and 
others like it, I have been persuaded 
time and again to warn young pastors 
going to new parishes to settle these 
situations with the parents before at- 
tempting any premarital educational 
programs. 


December 


Until such time as we have made 
sufficient progress in our churches to 
permit free, unbiased, and well-organ- 
ized teaching programs, this gigantic 
and urgent service falls on the shoul- 
ders of the pastor and the physician. 
These two professions are close to the 
people and enjoy their confidence and 
trust. Both strive to maintain a happy 
balance between body and soul and to 
eradicate grief and disease in either 
realm. People always come to them 
for advice. A few theological schools 
of the first rank offer courses in coun- 
seling and the family. No medical 
school, to my knowledge, lists such a 
vital course in its curriculum. But 
whether oriented along this line or 
not, they have at their disposal an 
enormous amount of literature dealing 
with the family and in a reasonable pe- 
riod of time both the pastor and the 
physician can be well informed. 

When a young minister goes to a 
new parish, he should contact the doc- 
tors, present the problem, and ask for 
their cooperation. He will not have to 
do a lot of convincing, because doc- 
tors believe in counseling and have 
done a great deal of it in the course of 
their practice. It would please them to 
have the minister share their load. 
The two can develop lasting friend- 
ships, and, working in unison, can 
serve more efficiently. Let us outline 
some of the topics that each can cover 
in this rewarding cooperative effort. 


The Role of the Pastor 

Premarital counseling should start 
as early as possible, before announce- 
ments have been sent out and before 
definite commitments entailing expense 
have been made. This is a necessary 
precaution in case of postponement 
for therapeutic measures or need for 
extended instruction. The young cou- 
ple present themselves to the minister 
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at an appointed time. The conferences 
should be carried out in an informal 
and relaxed atmosphere, but in a pro- 
fessional manner, each conference to 
last not over an hour. The pastor must 
not lose sight of the fact that counsel- 
ing or guidance entails a good deal of 
listening. 

The pastor’s first duty is to get the 
young couple religiously oriented: to 
clear up doubts and to teach them the 
universal truths. He must point out 
clearly the religious attitude toward 
the family. Religion brightens a per- 
son’s thinking, gives him dignity and 
worth, and places primary emphasis 
on him as an individual. His motives 
and those of others are assumed to be 
good unless proved otherwise. Reli- 
gion looks at love as outgoing and 
other-person centered and brings out 
the best in people. It cultivates con- 
structive attitudes and expects humili- 
ty. It integrates the personality and 
reduces tension. It brings passion un- 
der control and calls for personal dis- 
cipline. These are some highlights that 
can be elaborated and added to from 
the pastor’s vast experience. 

Then there are other questions that 
he must ask and answer, topics that 
are proper and necessary for him to 
discuss. Why do they want to get mar- 
ried; are they old enough and mature 
enough; is there a great discrepancy 
in their ages; is it a question of mixed 
marriage with respect to faith, na- 
tionality, and race; do they have 
knowledge of the touchstones of 
maturity ; is the decision to marry with 
parental blessings; are they financial- 
ly secure; can they create an environ- 
ment where both may grow; are they 
prepared to have children; are they 
informed about the sexual side of mar- 
riage; will they live with in-laws; 
what is their attitude toward the fami- 
ly, relatives, society ? It will be well for 


the pastor to prepare a check list of 
his own for guidance. 

Now all couples do not require a 
protracted tutorial. Some come to him 
well informed and others may have 
no problems, but he must be watch- 
ful and sincerely helpful to those that 
need his services. He is not a quiz 
master but must develop the art of in- 
terview so that he can impart and ex- 
tract information in a natural way. 
He is not alone in this work. He can 
always get all the help he needs by a 
simple telephone call to the properly 
qualified men and women. 


The Physician’s Role 

Every physician in clinical practice 
is faced daily with problems arising 
from marital maladjustments 
volving the emotional and physical 
sphere. He is appalled by the extent of 
ignorance and misinformation on the 
basic facts of life. Pressed as he is 
by the tremendous load of work, he 
attempts to clarify and to instruct. 
And when he is through, the saddest 
expression that he often hears is, “I 
wish I had come to you before this.” 

All who contemplate marriage 
should have an interview with the doc- 
tor, either after the conferences with 
the pastor or concomitantly. As of 
now all that the law requires of the 
doctor is certification of freedom from 
venereal disease, mainly syphilis. But 
he can do more. If the opportunity 
were given him, he can certify to their 
complete physical fitness. He can 
detect deformities and suggest correc- 
tion. He can teach the young couple 
the anatomy of the sexual and re- 
productive organs and the language of 
love. By virtue of his training and ex- 
perience he can answer authoritative- 
ly a host of frequently asked questions 
about fertility, heredity, reproduction, 
frequency of intercourse. He can allay 
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fears and correct misinformation. He 
can point out the psychological differ- 
ences in the sexes and, in most states, 
teach them birth control. He will not 
offer any information that might upset 
the persons’ religious philosophy. To 
do all this he only has to reach back 
to his medical training. He has in ad- 
dition Dickinson’s Atlas of Sex 
Anatomy, visual aids, and the tremen- 
dous research and writings of out- 
standing students of the family. 

The best way to do this is with both 
partners present. This saves precious 
time and helps to dispel the rigidity 
that often surrounds most modest 
young individuals. The doctor has a 
first-hand opportunity to observe their 
attitudes and reactions to his and 
their questions and can dwell on the 
subjects that seem most pressing. 

If the interview is not satisfactory 
he may choose to recommend a book 
or pamphlet that he likes and ask them 
to read it and return at another time 
for discussion. It often happens that 
one or both of them will call the doc- 
tor for a private interview to bring up 
a point which was too painful to re- 
veal in the presence of the prospective 
mate, i.e., guilt feelings about previous 
sex experiences, previous secret mar- 
riages or abortions, or children born 
out of wedlock, about some family 
scandal or disease. They would like 
to know whether to reveal such in- 
formation to the other now, after mar- 
riage, or ever. The physician can ad- 
vise them and dispel their fears. 

The physician may properly reveal 
his philosophy of a happy life and 
dwell on some of the topics already 
covered by the pastor. He may issue 


warning signals of his own. He will 
exalt marriage as an_ institution, 
dramatize the value of children, stress 
the necessity of common goals, point 
out and underline the fact that mar- 
riage presupposes mature attitudes 
and entails hard work just as any 
worthwhile venture. In addition, he 
will testify to the necessity of faith in 
one another, the value of common 
worship, and the eminent desirability 
of a good sense of humor. 

Since we have already postulated 
the desirability for a cooperative ef- 
fort, it goes without saying that the 
pastor and the doctor should feel free 
to discuss together any problem that 
may arise. This is proper and desirable 
in situations involving teamwork. 

There will be times when both will 
be baffled by a situation. In such a 
case they will call upon other skills 
and disciplines for help, for it is best 
to settle as many problems and doubts 
before marriage as is humanly possible, 
to enable the young man and the 
young woman to enter marriage with- 
out any reservations, joyfully and 
high heartedly. 

I am sure that if we look upon pre- 
marital instruction and counseling 
with the same attitude that medicine 
looks upon preventive medicine, many 
of the factors that disturb marriage 
today will be minimized or eliminated, 
and our divorce, separation, and mari- 
tal unhappiness rate will sharply de- 
cline. In addition many more families 
will live happier, purposeful and use- 
ful lives, and we as a nation will grow 
in wisdom and in strength to make a 
greater contribution to the world we 
live in. 


Patients themselves bring us philosophical problems . . 


. The proper 


diagnosis can be made only by someone who can see the spiritual side of 
man.—VIKToR FRANKL, The Doctor and the Soul, Alfred A. Knopf. 
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Many persons and disciplines have a contribu- 
tion to make to the lives of the newly married. 
The community has a responsibility for organ- 
izing these persons and disciplines in a pre- 


marital counseling progam. 


A Community Program of Premarital Counseling 


REPARATION for marriage be- 
gins before birth. Fortunate in- 
deed is the person born into a home 
where the parents are happy in their 
own relationship with each other. No 
person brings to his own marriage 
simply what he seems to be at the 
moment of marriage. He brings what 
he has become through his reaction to 
and use of all the hurts and helps that 
have been a part of his experience. 
Marriage may be defined as the 
union of two unique personalities from 
differing backgrounds for (1) pro- 
creation and (2) the fulfillment of 
the self. No man can be understood 
alone. Interaction with people is the 
stimulus to growth and a major 
source of satisfaction in life. Mar- 
riage is the most intimate of all human 
relationships. Therefore, it is at once 
the most difficult and the most reward- 
ing. Someone has said that marriage 
is the nearest thing to heaven or the 
closest to hell that one can experience. 
Those who work consistently with 
married couples find this to be true. 
In any case, the fulfillment of life for 
the persons involved, their growth as 
persons, the development of their own 
unique and best potentialities is one of 
the basic purposes for marriage. In- 
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deed, the writer of the Garden of 
Eden story seems to set procreation 
as a secondary outgrowth of com- 
panionship. (“It is not good that man 
should be alone.”) In the first chap- 
ter of Genesis woman is man’s equal, 
created in God’s image, and the two 
are commanded to multiply and over- 
see the earth. Within the framework 
of the Christian church, we believe 
that religion has a contribution to 
make to this growth. 

Our concern is for the fulfillment 
and growth of persons. A Chystian 
may be defined as one who sincerely 
tries to respond to God’s love as he 
understands it through the life and 
teachings of Jesus. Basic religion is 
a relationship with a Supreme Being. 
This relationship must always be 
tested by some standard. For the 
Christian, that standard is the spirit 
which was in Jesus. Moreover, no mat- 
ter how perfect our understanding, 
every man falls short of even that 
which he knows. A two-year-old may 
not be able to walk, but as he grows 
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there develops the urge to try. He will 
never fall unless he tries, but if he is 
persistent, he will grow and (granted 
the ability) become the kind of per- 
son he is trying to become. 

A Christian marriage then, is the 
union of two unique personalities who 
sincerely try to respond severally and 
together to God’s love as they under- 
stand it through the life and teachings 
of Jesus. This calls for the creation 
of certain basic attitudes which we do 
well to remember in counseling. 

The Judaeo-Christian tradition has 
developed a primacy of values phrased 
in attitudes and encompassing behavior 
in all phases of life. Found in Deuteron- 
omy 6: 4, 5, (the Shema) and 
Leviticus 19:18, Jesus brought them 
together in answer to the query: 
“What is the great commandment?” 
“Love God . . . Love your neighbor 

. . on these two commandments de- 
pend all the law and the prophets.” 


N MARRIAGE this results in: 

(1) A basic attitude toward life 
which is positive, creative, and help- 
ful. With this attitude, sex is the most 
beautiful expression of love which two 
people can show for each other. (2) 
An attitude toward oneself based upon 
the premise that self-realization is 
found only by entering into a real rela- 
tionship with others. He who seeks 
only for his own pleasure sells his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. (3) 
An attitude toward others founded 
upon a basic respect for persons as 
persons. This affects one’s dealings 
with one’s wife and children and all 
one’s contacts with people—the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker. They are children of God, not 
tools to be used. (4) An attitude to- 
ward work and the burdens of the 
home. Jesus thought of himself as a 
servant for love’s sake. Someone has 
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said: “Duty makes us do things well 
but love makes us do them beautiful- 
ly.” (5) An attitude toward sufferings 
and tragedies. There comes a time 
when each of us needs resources be- 
yond ourselves. Through prayer and 
hard thinking we can develop such a 
relationship with God that we can 
transform every potential stumbling 
block into a stepping stone to new 
growth. 

What can persons who are practi- 
tioners of the art of counseling, con- 
cerned for and working with people, 
do to encourage the hopeful couple on 
the path to Christian marriage? These 
things seem obviously necessary: (1) 
A clear definition of the purposes of 
premarital counseling and an under- 
standing of the methods of approach 
that will best accomplish these pur- 
poses. (2) A realization of the fact 
that many persons and disciplines 
have a contribution to make to the 
lives of the newly married. (3) The 
development of a community team 
who will work together to share such 
insights as each has to contribute. 
Let us consider how this can be in- 
tegrated into a meaningful program. 

The purposes of premarital counsel- 
ing are found not in the desire of an 
outsider to help but rather out of the 
needs of the individuals who are facing 
a new experience. The first need is to 
find a person(s) who can be trusted 
to understand and share the known 
with those who do not know. Mar- 
riage is a new experience. We are 
willing to laugh together about our 
ignorance and ineptitude, but we will 
not risk being laughed at. The pre- 
married pair needs information from 
mature persons who through experi- 
ence and study have grown to such 
stature that they can share both cer- 
tainties and uncertainties and be ob- 
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jective enough to distinguish the one 
from the other. Furthermore, they 
need help to face the realities of life 
and a sense of abiding values which 
will give meaning and purpose to all 
of life—the difficult as well as the 
pleasant. 


If these needs are to be met, cer- 
tain principles will serve to act as 
guideposts for the counselor(s): (1) 
No single approach to counseling 
will be adequate. There is need for the 
lecture to impart information but this 
loses its value if the couple cannot ex- 
press themselves. (2) It is important 
to help the couple to talk about all 
areas of concern freely without strain. 
This is particularly important for the 
couple who find sex distasteful, or are 
so tied to home that any conversation 
that involves parents becomes ex- 
plosive, or any number of other situa- 
tions that are so emotionally involved 
as to remove all possible objectivity. 
(3) Help the couple face realistically 
and frankly the unique relationships 
which their union will involve. (4) 
Help the couple develop a technique 
for solving problems when they arise. 
The successful marriage is not the 
marriage which has no problems but 
rather the marriage in which the 
partners have learned to solve prob- 
lems when they arise. (5) Anticipate 
some common problems of young 
married couples so they may not be 
taken by surprise, may realize that this 
is usual and be prepared. (6) Help 
the couple assess realistically the 
strengths and weaknesses of each oth- 
er that they may build with under- 
standing. This is particularly impor- 
tant if the couple has been married 
before. (7) Try to create a relation- 
ship which will enable the couple to 
feel free to turn to a counselor (min- 
ister perhaps) when in need of 
counsel. 
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ANY persons and _ disciplines 

have a contribution to make to 
the lives of the newly married. It is 
tragic that those best qualified to give 
guidance are often too busy or too em- 
barrassed (often an unhealthy at- 
titude) or do not see it as a part of 
their work. The doctor often feels his 
work is done when he has given the 
blood test. The social worker deals 
with families in conflict with each 
other or their environment but is not 
consulted by the couple about to be 
married. The clergyman is consulted 
because he is necessary to the wedding 
itself. The couple in love seem to feel 
that this is enough; it will be given to 
them to know what to do in every 
emergency. 

In a Marriage Roundtable estab- 
lished in Buffalo, New York, a modera- 
tor serves to integrate the presentations 
of a marriage counselor, physician, and 
a minister. A study was carried on 
covering a period of eight months— 
September 1955—April 1956—to de- 
termine the person to whom the ques- 
tions were most often addressed. 


SUMMARY OF NUMBER OF QUESTIONS 
ASKED AND OF WHOM 


8 Months: September 1955—April 1956 


Anyone 10 
Moderator 5 
Marriage Counselor 54 
Physician 55 
Minister 27 
Others 6 


The opinion of the marriage coun- 
selor or the physician is solicited twice 
as often as that of the minister. Why? 
Because the. couple is most concerned 
about problems of sex and money? 
Because they can visualize the con- 
cerns raised by the doctor or the social 
worker? Because they are not inter- 
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ested in religion? Because the minister 
represents an authoritarian figure and 
they feel they already know his an- 
swer? Because they can talk with their 
own minister but will not easily have 
access to a doctor or social worker 
again? 

Perhaps something of each of these 
alternatives is the truth for the variety 
of persons who attend, but this is 
obvious: the minister does well to 
think of himself as a part of a team. 
Others have much to contribute to 
the premarried pair which they want 
to hear! 

The Marriage Roundtable for En- 
gaged Couples was developed in 1953. 
The basic plan was formulated by 
young couples in their twenties who 
had been recommended by interested 
clergymen as happily married. They 
met under the leadership of the Direc- 
tor of the Social Service Department 
of the Council of Churches, Robert 
Brill. After a study of the Marriage 
Clinic of the Detroit Council, a double 
panel of four was assembled : two mod- 
erators, two social workers, two physi- 
cians, and two ministers. Each person 
was committed to twelve sessions, one 
each month. If one person could not 
attend, the other would be available 
to take his place. 

Each panelist should be happily 
married, preferably with children, and 
able to communicate with young peo- 
ple. The moderator should be able to 
handle groups, add a lighter note and 
solicit questions. The marrriage coun- 
selor, a social worker who works with 
family problems, deals with the prob- 
lems involved in living with another, 
in changing the I to We; economic, 
cultural and inter-family concerns; 
becoming increasingly mature. The 
physician (an obstetrician) introduces 
the film “Human _ Reproduction.” 
After the film, he discusses the need 
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for a premarital physical examination; 
the reasons for and generally accepted 
methods of planning one’s family; 
suggestions for the honeymoon and 
early sex adjustment in marriage. The 
minister, free of judgmental attitudes, 
speaks about religion and marriage. 

The program begins at 8:00 p.m. 
with coffee and cookies. The speakers 
each take about 15 minutes; the film, 
20 minutes. A coffee break of ten 
minutes comes about 9:15 p.m. Cards 
enclosed in the program folder reading 
“Will the marriage counselor (phy- 
sician) (minister) please discuss the 
following questions?” are collected. 
These form the basis for the discus- 
sion which follows. The ten questions 
most often asked over the period 
1956-1958 (19 sessions) are: 

1. Is it harmful to have intercourse 

during menstruation? 

2. How can a couple keep in-laws in 

their place but still make them feel 

loved and necessary? 

3. Where should a couple stop in pet- 

ting before marriage? 

4. Can you help us in planning our 

money and in deciding who should 

handle it and how? 

5. What about the wife working? Is 

her money hers or theirs? 

6. Should the husband help with the 

housework? 

7. What part does each partner have 

in the love play preceding and during 

intercourse? 

8. Is there danger of constantly arous- 

ing sexual desire and not fulfilling this 

desire, in both male and female? 

9. How does the woman know when 

she reaches climax? 

10. To what extent should we discuss 

our past? 

Throughout the entire evening the 
panelists lay stress upon the attitudes 
involved in a healthy, happy, marriage 
relationship in the belief that the atti- 
tude is basic; the information, neces- 
sary, but secondary. Books are avail- 
able for purchase and the evening is 
closed with prayer. 
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The answers to the question: How 
did you hear about the roundtable? 
brought the following information 
about referrals: 


Sept.-Apr. 
1953-54 1954-55 1956-57 


Minister 58 50 99 
Friend 13 16 
Fiance or Fiancee § 
Church Bulletin 2 
Mailed notice 
Committee 
Demonstration 
Planned 

Parenthood 
Folder 
Newspaper 
Spouse 
Public Library 
State Teachers 

College 
Y.M.C.A. 1 
University of 

Buffalo 2 
Mr. Brill, director 

Social Service 

Dept., Council 

of Churches 2 
Tegler’s 

Bridal Shop 
Relative 
Physician 


& DO 
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It is obvious that the greatest source 
for referral is the minister but referral 
by friends who tell others is increas- 
ing. 

The people who attend are indicated 
by this record kept from the beginning 
of this work: 


Engaged Married Unaccompanied 
(in couples) Women Men Total 

1953-54 (9 months) : 

72 6 3 1 &2 

1954-55 (11 months) : 

102 10 7 1 120 

1955-56 (12 months) : 

180 6 5 4 195 

1956-57 (12 months) : 

190 12 12 1 215 


1957-58 (7 months) : 
74 6 2 0 82 
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The program is designed for en- 
gaged couples. Some cannot come 
before marriage and do come shortly 
after. 

Reactions to the experience are in- 
dicated by these phrases: “The eve- 
ning opened up all sorts of things for 
my boy friend and me to talk about 
that somehow we never could get 
started on before”; “. . . taught me 
many things I didn’t know”; “I’m 
going to tell my friends .. .” 


HIS PROGRAM is designed to 

complement, not supplement, the 
counseling of the individual minister. 
How then can he integrate it into his 
program? One minister (the writer) 
who has this roundtable program avail- 
able thinks of his service to the young 
couple as a five point contact. (1) 
Arrangements are made. This is the 
first contact. Decisions are made about 
usé of facilities, dates, further appoint- 
ments, etc. The book, Altar Bound,' 
is given as a gift to help the couple 
in their planning. (2) The Marriage 
Roundtable is to be visited before the 
counseling session with the minister. 
“This is a service which we want to 
use. Such an opportunity is not avail- 
able everywhere. Tell me if you find 
it helpful.” (3) Premarital counseling 
may consist of one session or a num- 
ber of sessions. It is “living with” 
people to the point where they feel 
free to turn to the counselor to help 
them grow. It is distinguished from 
the lecture by a determination of who 
does the talking. The couple must be 
involved. If they are to talk after 
marriage it is well that they begin 
before. A series of questions, a per- 
sonality questionnaire, or some other 
method of determining readiness for 


1Rodgers, Betty Stuart and Pearce, Eliza- 
beth Connelly, Altar Bound. Interstate 
Printers & Publishers, Danville, 
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marriage and raising concerns involved 
in marriage may be of help. Two books 
are given, Sexual Harmony in Mar- 
riage? and Harmony in Marriage. 
(4) The rehearsal is routine. The 
meaning of the various portions of the 
service are pointed out and each par- 
ticipant plays his role. (5) The wed- 
ding is simple, dignified, unique, and 
perfect. Every wedding is different. 
Each couple is different. Each cere- 
mony is distinct. These two have 
brought their love to Him who is love 
that it may be strengthened and en- 
hanced as they feel themselves in His 
presence. 

Jack R., 21, was a Roman Catholic. 
He was encouraged by his fiancee, 
Miss Ruth C., 18, to come to the 
writer to be married. She had been a 
member of our church before we had 
relocated to a suburb. Then she had 
joined a church in the inner city. 

He was a draftsman with an ulcer, 
a product of a broken home. His father 
was an alcoholic. His mother had 
cared for and supported a family of 
four. He was closely tied to her. She 
was a good German cook. 

Ruth was very immature, an only 


“Butterfield, Oliver M., Sexual Harmony 
in Marriage, Emerson Brooks, N. Y. 

3Wood, Leland Foster, and Dickenson, 
Robert L., Harmony in Marriage, Round 
Table Press, Great Neck, N. Y. 


child, looking for the romantic love 
nest. She too was the product of a 
broken home. She had never known 
her father. She was mentally dull but 
physically lovely. She was immaculate 
about her person and home but slow 
about getting anything done. Her back- 
ground was Italian and she was used 
to the highly seasoned food associated 
with this group. 

They followed the pattern I have 
described. They found the marriage 
roundtable helpful. We faced the con- 
cerns raised by the above in the pre- 
marital counseling session. We talked 
about the differences in religious 
affiliation and they decided to join 
our church. They were married. I met 
with them in a groun training experi- 
ence for four meetings before they 
joined the church. They attended 
services regularly until summer and 
then they joined others in taking a 
holiday. 

In the fall, I received a call from 
Ruth. She was in tears. Jack was 
going to leave. He woul/ not talk with 
her. “Would you talk with him?” I 
called Jack. He said, “I hoped you 
would call. I want to talk with you.” 
When he came, he said: “I thought 
ahout going to a priest but I knew 
what he would say. He’d tell me I 
was living in sin and that I couldn’t 
expect anything better. You won't 
take sides. You’re interested in helping 
us work it out.” 

We did work it out. They took a 
month’s vacation from each other. 
They got back together. He went in 
the service. Each of them has a great 
deal of growing to do. This will take 
time and patience but the spirit of love 
is at work within their lives and a 
relationship has been established with 
a third person to whom they can turn. 

“Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain who build it.” 
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The pastor who would help others must first 
be helped to grow through both the counsel- 


ing and learning processes. 


Education of the Pastor for Marriage Counseling 


RITING on such a_ subject 

places the author in a quandary. 
He should first clarify what he means 
by marriage counseling as the pas- 
tor carries it on. Else some of his as- 
sumptions about training may not be 
understood. But to do this would be 
to duplicate other papers in this sym- 
posium, and it would be to limit the 
space needed to discuss education. So 
after a few brief statements about 
marriage counseling as the pastor 
should carry it on, we will proceed to 
the question of education. What we 
have to say about education for mar- 
riage counseling will in turn reflect 
what we consider marriage counseling 
to be. 

Essentially marriage counseling is no 
different than any other kind of coun- 
seling. What is being called “mar- 
riage” counseling centers on problems 
arising in marriage. These problems 
are either presented in an_ intense, 
acute form, or as a_ long-standing 
chronic condition. They reflect a kind 
of personality structure in one or both 
parties which creates conflict in their 
relationships, and usually they reflect 
weaknesses in the personality struc- 
ture of one or both parties which 
makes it impossible for them to find a 


CARROLL A. WISE 


Professor of 
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solution without help. But the help 
which is needed is not at the point of 
the problem, which is only a symptom 
of an inadequate personality structure. 
The help which is needed is at the 
point of inner attitudes, feelings, and 
needs. The persons involved need help 
to face, understand, and give up child- 
ish and immature feelings and re- 
sponses, and to achieve a more mature 
kind of relationship within the mar- 
riage situation. The recent emphasis 
on the idea that divorce does not 
change anything confirms this point 
of view. Divorce, an external resolu- 
tion of the marriage, changes nothing 
because it does not change the persons 
involved as persons; they still go on 
in their own unhappiness. Of all pro- 
fessional persons who should under- 
stand that external manipulation does 
not change inner conditions, the 
Christian pastor should see this most 
clearly, as this insight is deeply rooted 
in the New Testament. 

Marriage counseling is like any oth- 
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er kind of counseling in that it deals 
with persons rather than problems; it 
aims at changing emotional conditions 
which make adequate human relation- 
ships difficult or impossible, and _ it 
aims at growth of persons so that more 
adequate relationships are possible. It 
seeks to help persons to love in a more 
mature manner. 

Therefore the kind of education for 
marriage counseling with which we 
shall deal is not the kind which teaches 
the pastor to give advice, or which 
hits people over the head with the 
legical or psychological concepts, and 
it is not the kind that begins by giving 
the person a test on his sex knowl- 
edge. It is a kind of counseling which 
seeks to meet persons as persons with- 
in the context of the pastoral relation- 
ship, to enable them to deal with their 
own feelings and responses, to gain in- 
sight into their relationships through 
change and growth, and to find their 
own answers to their problems. Such 
counseling is done in a creative person 
to person relationship, and this rela- 
tionship is or should be grounded in 
the pastor’s real participation in the 
redemptive relationship of the Gospel. 

Such counseling has deep implica- 
tions for the other tasks and functions 
of the pastor, such as preaching and 
religious education, but these issues 
cannot be discussed here. We should 
point out, however, that a sense of 
conflict between the various functions 
grows out of the pastor’s inadequate 
or partial understanding of himself 
and his task, rather than an inherent 
conflict of roles. 


ae on to the problem’ of 
education of the pastor for mar- 
riage counseling, let us assume that 
he has adequate education in the Bibli- 
cal, theological, historical, and experi- 
ential backgrounds of his faith. By 
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adequate, we mean that he not only 
has an acquaintance with the concepts 
involved, but that he understands 
something of the nature of the reality 
in human experience toward which 
these concepts point. Part of this 
reality he will understand in terms of 
its ultimate dimensions and of its 
finite dimensions, and the dynamic 
relationships between these dimen- 
sions. He will understand, however, 
that a mastery of the concepts does 
not of itself produce the Christian 
person, that one may know the Chris- 
tian doctrine of God without knowing 
God, or may have an intellectual mas- 
tery of the doctrine of forgiveness and 
still carry a deep burden of guilt, or 
he may speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, but have not love. 

The tragedy of so much theological 
education today is that while it trains 
the intellect in religious concepts, it 
does not offer the kind of experiences 
which bring growth of the students’ 
personalities congruent with the reality 
which these concepts point. It em- 
phasizes the difference between eros 
and agape, but does not help the stu- 
dent to develop his inner capacity for 
self-giving love. This results in a kind 
of theological schizophrenia which 
shows up in much pastoral ineffective- 
ness, and particularly unfits a pastor 
for any kind of counseling, including 
marriage counseling. Education for 
the pastoral ministry in general, not to 
mention somewhat specialized activi- 
ties such as marriage counseling, re- 
quires a new approach to the teaching 
of the basic disciplines of the theologi- 
cal school. It means that the the- 
ological school must accept a much 
greater responsibility for the growth 
of the student as a person than it has 
accepted up to this time. 

In specific training for counseling 
of any kind including marriage 
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counseling, the following experiences 
should be presented to students, though 
not necessarily in the order given here. 

First, the student should have an 
experience of personal therapy. This 
personal therapy should have both a 
personal and didactic aim. It should 
aim at the self-examination of the mo- 
tives for entering the ministry, of the 
kind of relationships which the student 
now has with others, the areas in 
which personal growth is needed, and 
it should go far enough that some 
measure of growth is achieved. On the 
didactic side, it should enlighten the 
student in basic approaches and rela- 
tionships in counseling, and demon- 
strate to him the fundamental ele- 
ments of pastoral counseling. The 
length of time involved in such therapy 
would depend entirely upon the need 
of the student. It would eliminate the 
need to use courses in psychology and 
counseling as “substitutes for thera- 
py,” and it could also free the student 
to really study both theology and psy- 
chology rather than just react for or 
against them according to neurotic 
need. I would consider such therapeu- 
tic experience just as essential for the 
training of the preacher as for the 
counselor. 


A SECOND necessary experience 
in the training of the pastor in 
marriage counseling would be a thor- 
ough grounding in dynamic psy- 
chology. This would not only include 
abnormal psychology, but personality 
development and culture - personality 
relationships. Along with this, there 
should be grounding in the psychology 
of religious experience and courses 
dealing with the relationship of psy- 
chological and theological approaches 
and theory. 

A third necessary experience, and 
this relates directly to the first, is 
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choanalysis, Psychiatry, Guidance and Social 
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thorough grounding in the theory of 
counseling and psychotherapy, and in 
actual counseling under supervision. 
Courses in counseling theory are im- 
portant, and often nothing more is pro- 
vided in theological education. But the 
student could well use at least a year 
of supervision in counseling in which 
his actual work is reviewed by some- 
one far beyond him in competence. 
The question may be raised about 
training in the administration, scoring 
and interpretation of psychological 
tests. In my opinion tests are the tool 
of the psychologist. If a pastor wants 
to use tests, then he had better get 
the training of a clinical psychologist, 
and openly assume the role of the 
psychologist rather than that of a pas- 
tor. The pastor should have sufficient 
training to be intelligent about the 
values and dangers of tests. If tests 
are desired in a given situation, the 
pastor should refer the person to a 
competent psychologist for testing. 
But tests are a diagnostic tool, not 
therapeutic, and the pastor’s training 
should help him understand this. His 
training should also help him under- 
stand the weaknesses, dangers, and in- 
appropriateness of such tests as the 
Sex Knowledge Inventory, so that in 
his lack of understanding he does not 
become enamored of these to the detri- 
ment of his relationship as a pastor. 
Another necessary experience would 
be from one to four quarters of clini- 
cal pastoral training. This should ideal- 
ly take place before the supervised 
counseling experience. It should be the 
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kind of clinical training which places 
the student in direct relationship with 
patients, and then calls his attention 
to the problems of relationship which 
exist between himself and the patient. 
This is in contrast with some pro- 
grams which are passing for clinical 
training today which seem to be little 
more than the transfer of didactic 
teaching from the seminary into the 
clinical situation. But the essence of 
clinical training is in the uniqueness 
of the clinical experience, the student 
in the role of a pastor having direct 
contact with a sick person under a 
supervisor who is competent in help- 
ing the student discover what is ac- 
tually going on in the living relation- 
ship. This can never be learned from 
books nor taught in the classroom. Of 
course, there are other values in clini- 
cal training, but this should be central. 


O NE POINT of emphasis in both 
the supervised counseling expe- 
rience and in clinical training should 
be what is known technically as learn- 
ing how to understand and handle the 
transference reactions which are likely 
to occur in the general ministry and 
which are bound to occur in marriage 
counseling. Weakness here has led to 
the failure or downfall of more than 
one minister. This in turn is directly 
related to the need for personal thera- 
py before supervised work takes place, 
for it is in personal therapy that the 
student may best come to face those 
feelings and attitudes in himself which 
will make the handling of transference 
relationships difficult or hazardous. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The program as described above is 
probably impossible within the B.D. 
program of any seminary today. This 
is because the B.D. program is usually 
conceived as a broad, general back- 
ground of study, and this conception 
seems justified. This means that the 
minister who stops with the B.D. 
training will hardly have more than an 
introduction to counseling training. 
For specialization a Masters or a Doc- 
tors program is necessary. The latter 
raises some real problems for many 
men, for the combination of an A.B., 
B.D., and Ph.D. program is a long 
haul. But one distinguishing character- 
istic between the psychological coun- 
selor and the pastoral counselor is that 
the pastoral counselor does have 
grounding in religion as well as in psy- 
chology and the pastor needs as 
thorough grounding in psychology as 
is required for the psychological coun- 
selor. 

We have talked here largely of pro- 
grams. The real question is what hap- 
pens to the student in the program? 
When seminaries begin to take this 
seriously a new dimension will be 
created within theological education, 
and new standards of evaluation will 
be used for both teacher and student. 
For the pastor who would help others 
must first be helped to grow through 
both the counseling and the learning 
processes, and this does not happen 
except with teachers who are creative 
in the sense of calling the potentiality 
of the student into realization. But 
even with the best teachers there are 
students who do not respond to learn- 
ing experiences in a manner which 
brings growth. In other words, not all 
students who aspire to be “pastoral 
counselors” have the necessary quali- 
ties for such work. Along with educa- 
tion there must also be a careful 
process of selection. 
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the consultation 


CLINIC 


A PREMARITAL INTERVIEW AND EVALUATION 


Editor’s Note. Some time ago we 
began publising a series of interviews 
of different aspects of pastoral coun- | 
seling which were sent in to us by | 
our minister-readers for discussion | 
and evaluation. The Rev. Dr. Judson | 
D. Howard, Assistant Professor of | 
Pastoral Psychology, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, has gracious- 
ly accepted the responsibility of dis- | 
cussing and evaluating these, together | 
with other outstanding authorities. An | 
earlier interview and evaluation on | 
“Marital Conflict,” was published by 
| us in our October, 1958, issue. Others 
| will follow. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The following interview was re- 
ported to us by the Rev. Earl H. | 
Butz, minister of The First Methodist | 
Church, Grand Forks, North Dakota, | 
and is discussed by Dr. Judson D. 
Howard and Dr. Paul E. Johnson, 

| Professor of Psychology of Religion, 
| Boston University School of Theology. 


Scene I. Minister’s office. Tele- 
phone ringing. 

Clark calls the minister to say that 
he is considering marriage but has 
some unresolved problems. He says, 
“Well, I’m not sure that I ought to 
get married in view of the last part of 
I Corinthians 7. Besides this, Diane is 
a divorcee, and how does one know 
that he is really in love?” 

PASTOR: “I see. Clark, could we talk 


this over when we could have more 
freedom and time? Can you come to 
the office this afternoon at 4:00 
P.M. ?” 

Clark agrees. (In this conversation 
it is obvious that Clark is very un- 
decided about being married—he blurts 
his problems over the phone, not even 
suggesting that he would like to make 
an appointment. The minister rightly 
suggests an interview which is ar- 
ranged.) 

Scene II. Minister's office—Clark 
arrives—friendly greeting. 

MINISTER: “Clark, [’ve been read- 
ing I Corinthians 7. What about it 
bothers you?” 

CLARK: “It seems to me that it says 
that to remain single is better than to 
be married—that the state of marriage 
is a concession to passion, that it is 
a secondary, not a primary good.” 

MINISTER: “I see. It does seem to 
say that. Supposing we go over it to- 
gether. Here.” (Hands him a New 
Testament opened to the passage.) 
“Clark, before we read this, tell me a 
little about your religious background, 
your home training, and Sunday 
School attendance.” (Minister goes 
along with Clark’s ideas but seeks 
background information before com- 
menting further.) 


CLARK: “Well, my parents were 
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both Methodist—we attended Sunday 
School regularly and religion was a 
natural part of our life. Mother was 
especially religious until father and my 
older brother died. But now she is 
changed and, as you know, is often 
depressed and has to go to the mental 
hospital for treatment occasionally.” 

MINISTER: “Yes, I know.” (Pause) 
“The teachings of the Bible have been 
and are an important guide to your 
life?” 

CLARK: “Yes, that’s right.” 

MINISTER: “But this writing of Paul 
is difficult to fit into a normal pattern 
of living?” 

CLARK: “Yes, what does it mean?” 
(The minister explains the Scripture 
at hand as advice coming out of anti- 
cipation of imminent persecution and 
judgment, advice not intended for con- 
tinuing centuries. Clark and the minis- 
ter read the Scripture together. Thus, 
the minister seeks to deal directly with 
Clark’s problem of interpretation.) 

CLARK: “Well, that surely relieves 
my mind. Now, how about this matter 
of divorce? Is it right to marry a wom- 
an whose divorced husband is still 
living ?” 

MINISTER: “You feel that the teach- 
ings of the New Testament oppose 
such a marriage?’ (The minister 
avoids answering Clark directly seek- 
ing to gain his own opinion.) 

cLanx: “Yes, but...” 

MINISTER: “Yes?” (Minister is say- 
ing, “go on.”) 

CLARK: “Well, Diane and I have 
talked this over very freely. She really 
had no choice.” 

MINISTER: “Oh.” (Minister means, 
“Continue.” ) 

CLARK: “You see, Diane tried to 
make the marriage work. She married 
an airman—followed him across the 
country—even to England. But he 
wasn’t faithful to her—went out with 
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> 
other women—even asked her to sue 
for divorce. Finally she did.” 

MINISTER: “You wonder if his in- 
fidelity makes a difference in Diane’s 
eligibility for remarriage—if you would 
both be guilty of adultery to marry.” 

CLARK: “Yes, what does the teach- 
ing of Jesus mean—the one in the 
Sermon on the Mount, I think it is?” 
(Minister and Clark read the Scrip- 
ture together. Minister explains hu- 
man rights and inferior position of 
women in Jesus’ day—also Method- 
ism’s permission to clergy to remarry 
“innocent” parties of a divorce. Clark 
understands. ) 

CLARK: “T don’t know exactly how 
to say this, but when we talked about 
this whole affair, I told Diane that I 
thought every story had two sides— 
I even suggested that there might be 
some qualities in her which contributed 
to the divorce.” 

MINISTER: “And what did she say ?” 

CLARK: “Oh, she agreed that she 
could see personality flaws in herself 
—also times when she had been un- 
wise, but mostly she discovered that 
they simply didn’t have anything in 
common—no mutual interests or 
friends, no real understanding of each 
other as persons at all.” 

MINISTER: “Diane has really tried 
to be objective and fair about all of 
this it seems.” 

CLARK: “Yes, she has—but is it 
right for us to be married?” (Clark 
has been permitted to tell his story, 
but he still wants the minister to tell 
him what to do.) 

MINISTER: “In view of what we 
have just said about Jesus’ value of 
persons as persons, the admitted fact 
of Diane’s husband’s infidelity, their 
general incompatibility, I would say 
there is no moral wrong involved for 
you and Diane to build your lives to- 
gether as husband and wife, but the 
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decision will have to be yours.” 
(Rightly or wrongly, the minister has 
given his opinion but insists that Clark 
make up his own mind.) 

CLARK: “Well, so far as I’m con- 
cerned—in view of our discussion— 
I see nothing wrong, but I’m still 
wondering whether I really love her!” 
(Clark now comes to the real issue— 
“Am I in love?’’) 

MINISTER: “Yes?—how has your 
friendship developed?” (Minister leads 
Clark out to help him discover his 
real feeling toward Diane.) 

CLARK: “We’ve known each other 
about a year now. At first we were 
just casual friends, but we seemed to 
enjoy each other’s company and though 
we dated others too, for some time 
now neither of us has dated anyone 
else.” 

MINISTER: “I see. What are some 
of the things you enjoy doing?” 
(Leading question, as before.) 

CLARK: “Oh, nothing very exciting, 
I guess. We simply like being together 
we never run out of things to say 
—are at perfect ease in each other’s 
company. Often we spend quiet eve- 
nings in the apartment—talking, lis- 
tening to the radio—making popcorn 
and that sort of thing. We have some 
friends among other couples but don’t 
enjoy running here and there for ex- 
citement.” 

MINISTER: “Yes.” (Permissive—“go 
on, I’m listening.” ) 

CLARK: “You see, Diane is an only 
child whose parents were rather af- 
fectionate—who made much of her and 
much of home life. And my home was 
like that too. We used to have great 
times together, laughing, planning ac- 
tivities for fun as well as working to- 
gether—maybe that’s one reason we 
enjoy being together—we both had a 
‘homey’ kind of home and both loved 
it.” 


ALCOHOLISM 


The Nutritional Approach 
By Roger J. Williams 


In this important book an eminent sci- 
entist explains how proper nutrition 
can frequently solve the problem of 
alcoholism. 


Roger J. Williams, Professor of Chem- 
istry and Director of the world-famous 
Clayton Foundation Biochemical Insti- 
tute at the University of Texas, has 
made valuable contributions to bio- 
chemistry and the literature of this 


science. 
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MINISTER: “I see.” (Permissive— 
“go on, etc.’”) 

CLARK: “Besides, religion was im- 
portant in Diane’s home as it was in 
mine. By the way, her folks are Luth- 
eran. If we were to marry, church 
would be important in our life. As you 
know, we come together to services 
quite a lot.” 

MINISTER: “Yes, I’ve noticed some- 
one with you, but didn’t realize how 
special she might be. I would like to 
meet Diane.” (Minister shows interest 
in Diane but almost deflects Clark’s 
account of his own feelings.) 

CLARK: “She would like to meet 
you too.” (Pause) “You know, before 
I began dating her I would come home 
from business trips—maybe go down 
to the Elks Club for a drink—mostly 
to have someone to talk to, and then 
would walk to the apartment, wonder- 
ing just what on earth I was accom- 
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plishing—what I was good for—what 
difference it would make if I were sim- 
ply to die—but now with Diane, I 
find I look forward to coming home, 
to being with her, not that she ‘sends’ 
me, (I guess I’m too old for that—I’m 
31)—but that’s just it—am I really 
in love with her or do I simply enjoy 
having a woman companion who 
shares some of the same background 
and enjoys the same activities as my- 
self?” (Clark, through this analysis 
of himself, is really seeking to discover 
his true feelings toward Diane.) 

MINISTER: “Such common interests 
are certainly important. Clark, do you 
feel any special warmth—do you have, 
uh, romantic desires for Diane at all?” 
(Leading question—to make Clark 
examine his emotional response to 
Diane.) 

cLaRK: “As I said, I’m not riding 
on the clouds, but yes, I do feel warm- 
ly toward her. When I kiss her good- 
night, there is real feeling between 
us —she responds, too — warmly— 
though with some restraint, I think.” 

MINISTER: “Have you ever imagined 
sitting across from her at the break- 
fast table morning after morning?” 
(Pastor is directive here.) 

CLARK: “Yes I have—I have 
thought of that—and it’s all right. I 
think I would like it.” 

MINISTER: “You’ve mentioned your 
mother—how does she fit in with all 
of this?” (Minister is directive, hav- 
ing in mind that there may be a tie 
with his mother that interferes with 
Clark’s response to Diane.) 

CLARK: “Diane would be good for 
mother, I think. She knows about her, 
of course, and mother knows about 
Diane. Both seem to like each other 
and mother doesn’t object to my 
marrying.” 

MINISTER: “She doesn’t mind her 
son’s moving out?” (Directive. ) 
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CLARK: “Well, you see, we aren't 
together anyway. Mother had become 
so critical about things, so picky, that 
finally I moved into an apartment of 
my own. I guess we got on each oth- 
er’s nerves. I stop to see her regularly 
—if she seems depressed [ talk a bit 
and if things are too bad encourage 
her to see a counselor—but my mar- 
riage with Diane would not create any 
problems for Diane and me, I am 
sure.” (Clark considers himself free 
from his mother’s apron strings.) 

MINISTER: “How about Diane’s 
relation to her parents and your rela- 
tion to them?” 

CLARK: “She is independent of them 
—has a good job as_ receptionist. 
(Pause) They were opposed to the 
first marriage, and she lived with 
them for a while upon her return from 
England—but they would be no prob- 
lem and seem to like me. I know I like 
them a lot.” (Diane is also free from 
apron strings.) 

MINISTER: “So much of what you 
have said seems favorable. Yet you 
aren't sure about asking Diane to be 
your wife?” 

CLARK: “Not completely, but this 
talk has certainly cleared up a lot of 
questions in my mind and I want 
Diane to talk to you too.” 

MINISTER: “Fine—if she wants to 
make an appointment.” (Minister ts 
available but will not impose himself.) 


HE INTERVIEW ends—Clark 
will feel free to return—no pre- 
scription is given—no_ conclusion 
reached—but the way has been cleared 
for Clark to make up his own mind. 
The minister was probably too direc- 
tive at times. Was Clark helped enough 
to discover his real feeling for Diane? 
Scene III. Minister’s office: Diane 
present, having made an appointment. 
Friendly greetings are exchanged. 
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pDIANE: “Clark told me about his in- 
terview with you the other day.” 

MINISTER: “I see. We had a good 
discussion together.” 

DIANE: “You know about my first 
marriage then, and the divorce.” 

MINISTER: “Yes, something about 
it—also that this has been a matter of 
concern for both you and Clark.” 
(Permissive—but not “leading.”’ ) 

DIANE: “Yes, it has.” 

MINISTER: “Would you like to talk 
about it?” 

DIANE: “All right— I hardly know 
where to begin. Our marriage just 
wasn’t right from the very start. I was 
attending the University at the time 
and Keith was in service. Right after 
we were married he was assigned to 
a base in Montana. Well, I joined him 
as soon as I could, but he didn’t seem 
to want me around. Later he was sent 
to Texas and I joined him there but 
we weren't getting along. Finally we 
decided (he really) that I should come 
back here and finish school, which I 
did.” 

MINISTER: ‘‘Yes.” (/’m listening.) 

DIANE: “Friends asked me why I 
didn’t date—that, after all, they knew 
Keith was going out with girls. But 
I wouldn’t do it and tried not to be- 
lieve the stories I heard. Then Keith 
was assigned to England. He didn’t 
want me to come over but I did. It was 
a lonely—unhappy experience. Oh, we 
went out together some, but he would 
belittle me in front of others and we 
just didn’t have good times. He really 
didn’t want me along and said so.” 

MINISTER: “Hmm. I see.” (Per- 
missive. ) 

DIANE: “About this time, Mother 
decided to come over too. I didn’t want 
her to come, to find out about us, but 
she knew that our relationship wasn’t 
tight anyway and came over. This 
didn’t help a bit, and when she was 


ready to leave, Keith insisted that I 
return with her.” 

MINISTER: “And you?” (Minister 
means, “how did you feel”—permits- 
sive.) 

DIANE: Oh, by that time I knew it 
was no use. Finally I had to accept 
the fact that when Keith was on duty 
away from home, he spent many nights 
with other girls. The worst came 
when she said, ‘Diane, why can’t you 
get it through your head that I just 
don’t want to be married.’ (Diane was 
now in tears but continued.) “TI 
thought I was all over that—that the 
wounds were healed. This is the first 
time I’ve cried since I left England 
and proceeded with the divorce.” 

MINISTER: “The scars are more 
tender than you thought.” (Minister 
reflects Diane's feelings. ) 

T this point Diane explains how 

she and Keith met and examines 
the factors in their lives which made 
for incompatibility—Keith’s unhappy 
home, lack of security, need for recog- 
nition resulting in him being the “life 
of the party.” She sees herself as 
home-loving, somewhat retiring, be- 
ing attracted to Keith’s “liveliness,” 
being somewhat immature at marriage 
age—19. She sees Keith as restless, 
unable to face responsibility. 

MINISTER: “And now you find your- 
self interested in Clark?” (A question 
the minister intends to lead Diane to 
examine her feelings toward Clark.) 

DIANE: “Yes, but how does one 
know when one is really in love? I 
don’t hear bells ringing or feel as if 
I were floating on wings or anything 
like that. Should I? Is that really im- 
portant?” (Diane wants a direct an- 
swer. ) 

MINISTER: “You felt that way about 
Keith?” (Minister avoids direct an- 
swer as if to say, “Do you think it 
is important?) 
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DIANE: “To some extent, but now 
I seem more practical—less elated— 
yet Clark and I do have some wonder- 
ful times together. We enjoy quiet eve- 
nings—mostly by ourselves—we aren’t 
much for chasing about.” 

MINISTER: “You think your rela- 
tionship is less emotional than it 
should be?’ (Minister directs Diane 
to discovery of her true feelings.) 

DIANE: “I ‘wonder about it. Yet 
when I think about practical things 
like sitting across the breakfast table 
from him, keeping house, yes—and 
having babies, for I do want a family, 
and actually living with him, I am 
happy and contented.” 

MINISTER: “This lack of excitement 
—do you suppose it is related to your 
heart-break with Keith?” 

DIANE: “I suppose it is—one hesi- 
tates to be hurt twice, and so is a bit 
restrained. Yet, I think I am rather 
warm kind of person.” 

MINISTER: “There is some special 
glow for Clark then? Do you think 
you could ever give yourself complete- 
ly to him—would you be afraid?” 
(Minister gives Diane another oppor- 
tunity to express her true feelings 
about Clark.) 

DIANE: “I could give myself freely 
—in time, I think. My home was one 
of affection. No, I’m not afraid.” 

MINISTER: “In spite of being hurt 
once?” (Js the minister too sym- 
pathetic with Diane’s “hurt”? Could 
it be that Diane is suffering from a 
wounded ego—not being able to hold 
exciting Keith so that now she really 
sees steady Clark as a second choice? 
Hence, her lack of thrill about him. 
If so, the minister has not helped her 
at this point. Some way she must see 
Clark as a step up and not as a step 
down.) 

DIANE: “That’s right—as for Clark, 
I’m sure he could be trusted for ever, 
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under any circumstances. I feel he 
truly loves me. 

MINISTER: “I got the same impres- 
sion when we talked together. Has he 
asked you to marry him?” 

DIANE: “Yes.” 

MINISTER: “And you said. . .?” 

DIANE: “Yes!” (Here she held up 
her diamond.) 

MINISTER: “Oh, I must be blind— 
I didn’t notice the ring until now. How 
lovely.” 

DIANE: “Thank you—you must 
think it a little odd that I came to see 
you and spoke like this after accepting 
the ring, but I did want to talk about 
all these things and it has helped so 
much—just to talk. I am more sure of 
myself now.” 

MINISTER: “That’s good.” 

The interview ends here with the 
usual friendly good-bye. 


Summary 

The minister is concerned. 

The minister is sometimes directive, 
sometimes permissive, trying to re- 
flect the feelings of the counselees. 

The minister does not altogether 
succeed in helping Clark and Diane 
understand their true feelings toward 
each other. 

With Clark, the minister seems 
satisfied to meet the three issues he 
raises, not exploring for other factors. 

The minister is friendly—both Clark 
and Diane will feel free to return in 
the future. 


THE REV. DR. JUDSON D. HOWARD 
comments .. . 


I read with much interest this se- 
ries of interviews by Pastor Butz. He 
is very sensitive both to the feelings of 
Clark and Diane and to his own par- 
ticipation. The presenting problem is 
why they both do not have more en- 
thusiasm about their marriage, and 
their life together. In Diane’s case, 
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this can be understood as related to the 
failure of her previous marriage and 
the hurt connected with it (although 
we should not overlook the fact that 
she chose poorly—perhaps in haste ?). 
Further, she shows spontaneous feel- 
ing in the interview over her engage- 
ment. Clark’s lack of enthusiasm and 
his uncertainty are not as simply ac- 
counted for. The depression of his 
mother and the report of their poor re- 
lations are not good signs. His coming 
to ask is rightly seen as wanting the 
pastor to tell him what to do. In other 
words, he is asking for help and he 
needs it. Two areas are offered by him, 
the talking through of the death of his 
father and his present relation to his 
mother. The grief work, it seems to 
me, is the easier of the two to approach 
and would be a proper pastoral con- 
cern, although the other is too. Clark 
is asking for help. The pastoral rela- 
tion established now can be of support 
to him and, if more needs to be done, 
can be a bridging relation for seeking 
psychiatric aid. 


—Jupson D. Howarp 
Assistant Professor of 
Pastoral Psychology 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


THE REV. DR. PAUL E. JOHNSON com- 
ments... 

It is evident the minister is able to 
establish a good relationship with both 
Clark and Diane. Rather than to dis- 
cuss such personal matters over the 
telephone he arranged for an office 
interview the same day before the 
peak of concern has passed. Clark 
shows the religious focus of his ap- 
proach to marriage with serious and 
rather literal respect for the Bible. 
The three problems are dealt with in- 
tellectually, with the pastor in the role 
of teacher. He wonders if he is at 
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times too directive, as he may be in 
asking leading questions and giving 
authoritative opinions. And yet we rec- 
ognize that premarital counseling is a 
teaching as well as a_ self-searching 
process. 

As an intellectual discussion both 
interviews proceed well, coming to the 
conclusion that marriage would be a 
reasonable step to take. And yet each 
of them is uncertain in the face of per- 
sisting doubts. The intriguing thing 
here is the hidden feelings which re- 
sist marriage and dampen the elation 
of a glowing love. Like a mystery story 
there is a search for elusive clues 
which the pastor reaches after, but the 
predicament is not yet resolved. Each 
one seeks to be honest and open yet 
no conclusive evidence appears as to 
the cause of the mutual reluctance. 
Hints are given of parental attach- 
ment, the trauma of previous failure, 
and anxiety in facing the total require- 
ments of marriage. They enjoy being 
together yet each one notes the emo- 
tional restraint. 

The decision to marry is indicated 
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by the ring; yet neither one is ready 
for marriage. This calls for more ex- 
tended counseling with each person 
separately until the deeper feelings are 
understood and conflicts worked 
through. We may hope they will not 
rush into marriage until the hidden 
barriers are fully resolved. We so be- 
lieve in marriage we are inclined to be 
optimistic that love will conquer all 
difficulties. But the rate of divorce 
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and prevalence of marital unhappiness 
call for realistic appraisal and thor- 
ough preparation if the marriage is to 
succeed. To do this the pastor will need 
to arrange further counseling at deep- 
er levels. 
—Paut E. JoHNSON 

Professor of Psychology 

of Religion 

Boston University 

School of Theology 


TESTS IN MARITAL AND PREMARITAL COUNSELING? 


A MINISTER writes .. . 

Would it be possible for you to 
suggest the sources and names of two 
tests which I could use? Let me ex- 
plain the reason for this inquiry. 

In relation to counseling with those 
planning to marry, and with those who 
are experiencing marital difficulties, 
I have noticed that we often waste 
quite a bit of time in preliminaries. 
Now, I realize that it is important not 
to hurry an interview. I also believe, 
however, that it would be of some help 
to me if I could have some kind of 
premarital information test, as well as 
something of the same sort for those 
who come, stating vaguely, “There is 
something I need to talk to you about.” 
If for no other reason, it would help 
me to know whether or not I can real- 
ly be of help to them. In a community 
such as ours, with no social service 
agencies of any sort, we have to do all 
that we can. 

(NAME WITHHELD) 


ALBERT L. MEIBURG, Associate Director 
for Research, Dep’t of Pastoral Care, 
North Carolina Baptist Hospitals, Inc., 
replies... 

The pastoral counselor in a commu- 
nity with limited social resources la- 


bors under real difficulties. Never- 
theless he can cultivate what re- 
sources he has. In one small commu- 
nity a doctor, a lawyer, and a minis- 
ter sat down together and mapped out 
a simple referral system which has 
helped many persons with marital 
problems. 

I do not know of any standardized 
tests specifically designed to meas- 
ure premarital weak spots or areas of 
marital conflict. The projective tests 
such as the Rorshach and the The- 
matic Apperception Test would be 
of value but they require the service 
of skilled clinical psychologist 
for administration and interpretation. 
Even large family counseling centers 
are not agreed on the use of these as 
routine procedure because of the time 
and expense involved. Some centers 
such as the one at Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit employ such tests 
only in very difficult situations. This 
is also our practice in the Out-Patient 
Counseling Service of the Department 
of Pastoral Care at the North Caro- 
lina Baptist Hospital. 

There are however, some procedures 
open to the pastoral counselor in this 
area. The Sex Knowledge Inventory, 
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Form X has been used by pastors to 
obtain an objective measure of the 
sex knowledge and information of 
their counselees. A description of the 
use of this instrument in a young adult 
Sunday School class has been written 
by B. David Edens: Sexual U'nder- 
standing Among Young Married 
Adults. Both the test and the booklet 
by Dr. Edens are available from Dr. 
Gelolo McHugh, Family Life Publica- 
tions, Box 6725 College Station, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 

For group or individual approaches 
with young people, the SRA Youth 
Inventory has been found helpful in 
defining areas of personal difficul- 
ties. This can easily be brought into 
family life education programs with 
high school groups. It is available from 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Having all counselees fill out some 
routine information sheet is a common 
practice at counseling centers. The 
“Background Schedule,” and other 
schedules for premarital and marital 
clients are used at the Marriage Coun- 
cil of Philadelphia, and information 
about them may be secured from Dr. 
Emily Mudd, Director, 3828 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. A com- 
bined information form and_ record 
folder for marriage counseling has 
been prepared by Dr. Aaron Rutledge, 
President of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, and may be 
obtained from the Counseling Service, 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. Twenty 
forms, $1.00. 

Schedules such as those above re- 
quire the counselee to “take stock,” as 
it were, of the various areas of mar- 
riage interaction and may thus ac- 
celerate progress in counseling.* 


*Two very good articles discussing the 


value of tests in marital and premarital 
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Whether or not the pastor will use 
such procedures will depend upon 
many factors: his own training and 
skill, the amount of secretarial help 
available, and the degree of formality 
in his counseling. Some pastors prefer 
the more informal method of begin- 
ning “where the couple is,”’ at least in 
premarital work, and from the discus- 
sion of wedding plans, lead into a sys- 
tematic but unobtrustive exploration 
through such questions as, “Where do 
you plan to live? How did you come to 
know each other? What are your plans 
for children? How do you plan to 
make a living?” etc. 

While they have distinct value in 


counseling are: Lewis M. Terman and Paul 
Wallin, “The Validity of Marriage Pre- 
diction and Marriage Adjustment Tests,” 
“American Sociological Review, 14:497- 
504, August, 1949, and Lewis M. Terman: 
“Predicting Marriage Failure from Test 
Scores,” “Marriage and Family Living,” 
12:51-54, Spring, 1950 
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the hands of those qualified to use 
them, after all there is no magic in 
tests as such. At best they can cor- 
roborate and supplement other in- 
formation. The pastor must beware 
lest he frighten people away by the 
use of procedures they have not come 
to associate with his role. Of course 
he can never substitute a mechanical 
routine for the warmth of a personal 
relationship which he as a pastor es- 
pecially represents. 


—ALBERT L. MEIBURG 
Department of Pastoral Care 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


H. WALTER YODER, minister and Director, 
Personal Counseling Center, Rockford, 
Michigan, replies . . . 

Natalia Belting and James R. Hine, 
McKinley Foundation, Presbyterian 
Center for Students, Champaign, II- 
linois, have prepared a book of mate- 
rials published by Interstate Printers 
& Publishers, Danville, Illinois, en- 
titled “Altar Bound,” “Your Wedding 
Work Book,” and “Grounds for Mar- 
riage,” which seem to me to include 
an amazing number of inventory and 
test types and sheets. They are put to- 
gether in a very usable format for the 
minister and can be worked on by the 
couple with a sheet of special interests 
checked off and brought in for con- 
sultation. I have found these booklets 
very interesting. They seem to have 
been useful with those couples that I 
have handed them out to. 


Two other inventories that have 
seemed very useful are those of Fami- 
ly Life Publications, Incorporated, 
P.O. Box 6725, College Station, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, called Form X 
and Form Y, Sex Knowledge Inven- 
tory. They do offer an inventory of 
knowledge which may bring up items 
of concern, special interest, or con- 
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fusion on the part of the couple. They, 
also, are very easily checked and seem 
useful. In addition, they do provide 
instruments for an important gather- 
ing of research material. 

So far as I am aware, no good test 
or inventory has been developed to 
outline the knowledge or understanding 
of the couple concerning the wedding 
service or the deeper religious signifi- 
cance of the occasion. I think perhaps 
something of this sort would be very 
useful, too. I have tried on several 
occasions to develop such an instru- 
ment for my own use, but have found 
that it, like other tests and inventories, 
has limitations and frustrations in- 
volved in it. 

As I have tried to understand my 
own work with couples approaching 
marriage, and from all of the other 
ministers I’ve been able to talk to or 
read about, there does not seem to be 
any substitute for developing a rela- 
tionship. Developing relationship does 
take time and it does mean involve- 
ment or conversation on “preliminar- 
ies.” In the long run I suspect that a 
careful study of these “preliminaries” 
—how they got into them, what hap- 
pened, and how they got out or into 
something deeper—would be more 
satisfying to the colleague writing this 
question. 

—Rev. H. Watter Yover 
Director, Personal 
Counseling Center 
Rockford, Michigan 


RALPH P. BRIDGMAN, Chief Marriage 
Counselor, Family Court Center, Toledo, 
Ohio, answers .. . 

Among counselors (in the present 
state of our knowledge) can be found 
two somewhat different orientations 
toward persons who come to them for 
help. One group deals with the im- 
mediately observable outreaches, anx- 
ieties, resistances, and stress situations 
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of clients. It is their purpose to re- 
spond in such ways that the client will 
gain both in self-confidence and in 
coping ability. Instead of making sys- 
tematic diagnoses, they hy- 
potheses regarding the emotional pat- 
terns of the client, and use them as 
working tools. As interviews progress, 
these working hypotheses are reor- 
ganized and refined. The counselor’s 
purpose is always to be as useful as 
possible to the client in his current 
emotional conflict and anxiety. 

Another group of counselors believe 
that systematic diagnoses are neces- 
sary before effective help can be given. 
They are inclined therefore to make 
diagnostic forays, generally with the 
help of tests. During periods of test- 
ing and during consequent discussions 
of test results, they try to be as em- 
pathetic and useful as possible to their 
clients. 

In a community where there are 
few social agencies, and where the 
counseling pastor has a limited amount 
of time for this aspect of his total 
service, I suggest that he aim to dis- 
cipline himself to the following goals: 
(1) identifying emotionally with 
clients’ predicaments and the anxieties 
and confusions surrounding them, as 
he is able to understand them; (2) ex- 
ploring informally with the client what 
his real feelings may be and helping 
him reduce guilt; (3) planning with 
the client for one next step at a time, 
the one which seems most practical, 
considering both the 
and his feelings. 

Premarital counseling is generally 
more a matter of instruction and guid- 
ance than of exploring into discord 
and difficulties. Check lists and inven- 
tories may be useful for such inter- 
views. Material from the pen of Dr. 
Granger Westburg can be particularly 
useful at this point, especially his 
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copies of PastoraL PsycHo.ocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming winter months. 
A postcard with your name and address 
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December, 1958, pamphlet published 
by the National Council of Churches, 
“Premarital Counseling, A Manual 
for Ministers.” 

A good discussion of the values and 
limitations of premarital and marital 
inventories and tests can be found in 
the appendix of Marriage Analysis by 
Harold Christensen, published by 
Ronald Press. 


P. BripGMANn 
Chief Marriage Counselor 
Family Court Center 
Toledo, Ohio 


DR. EARL A. LOOMIS, Professor and Di- 
rector of the Program in Psychiatry and 
Religion, Union Theological Seminary, 

The pastor’s final statement about having 
no social service agencies seems to justify 
giving him all the help that measures of this 
sort can offer. Yet there is always the danger 
of such an approach being misused to 
“diagnose” or indoctrinate the unwilling. 
After all, there is knowing and knowing, 
and I’m not sure that the lack of factual 
information which most of these tests meas- 
ure constitutes the major problem in marital 
adjustment. 


—Eart A. Loomis, Jr., M. D. 
Professor and Director 
Program in Psychiatry 

and Religion 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


readers’ 


On the Importance of Premarital Counseling 


Editor’s Note. By courtesy of the 
Editor of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, to 
which journal the following letter was 
sent anonymously, we print the letter. 
Like our sister publication, we always 
respect the anonymity of correspond- 
ents who request it but who tell us 
who they are. Letters that do not trust 
a journal at this point are ordinarily, 
as they should be, confined to the waste 
basket. 


In this instance we have reached a 
different conclusion. The writer of this 
letter is plainly a layman or lay woman, 
speaking with bitterness of an apparent- 
ly gross failure on the part of a min- 
ister who might have helped him by 
simple alertness to his situation at the 
lime of his marriage. The fact that 
the author of the letter had and stiil 
has a good many internal difficulties, 
of which he is not entirely unaware, 
and on which he is getting some coun- 
seling help, need not qualify the pro- 
phetic note that he brings. 


Like PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY itself, 
the ordinary minister may seldom be 
told explicitly how a failure of this 
kind has had deep and wide ramifica- 
tions. So we do, in this instance, pub- 
lish the letter, in spite of our deep gen- 
eral suspicion of unsigned letters. 


In your June 24th issue, one of your 
book reviewers says: “The reader won- 
ders what will happen when the pastor 
lays down the rule that couples about 
to be married must meet with him for 
several counseling periods before the 
wedding can take place. It is a relief to 
discover that the couples usually con- 
sent to the prescribed counseling ... .” 

I was impatient with this concern 
over an inconsequential matter. If the 
couples fail to welcome this absolutely 
essential requirement, what is that to 
a clergyman? Is he then to shirk his 
urgent duty? If he neglects counseling, 
how is he to know which cases bear the 
seeds of tragedy? 

One of the clergymen, for example, 
who officiated at our wedding, when he 
arrived at the “I do” portion of the re- 
hearsal, looked me sternly in the eye 
and said: “Now if you don’t want to 
go through with this, you have twenty- 
four hours in which to make up your 
mind to back out.” Not having bothered 


to give me one moment of counseling, 
what means had he of knowing that, 
with all my soul, that was precisely what 
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I was craving courage to do? 
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observe that counseling must be private 
and unhurried ? 

I had proposed when discouraged 
and lonely. The very fact that I needed 
help so desperately made me fear any 
counseling which might bring to light 
my embarrassing dilemma, so, except 
for one instance, I did not seek it. (In 
that instance I took pains to bypass the 
all-important question: “Should this 
marriage take place ?”’) 

Thus, if those who most need coun- 
seling are least apt to seek it, we see 
that it is of utmost importance that it 
be scheduled automatically and invari- 
ably so that such persons may be spared 
the embarrassment of feeling that the 
sheer act of seeking it is tantamount to 
stating that they are in dire straits. 

As the severe strain of my all too 
brief engagement wore on, I never be- 
came certain that I was making a great 
mistake because a religious leader in 
whom we both placed utmost confidence 
had promoted this fading courtship 
from both sides. (Need I remark that 
playing Cupid is a dangerous game?) 
This man counseled us together, but, 
because of his role as matchmaker, he 
could hardly have been expected to per- 
form the needed dissuading. 


Unable to reveal to anyone the mag- 
nitude of my fears, I resorted for guid- 
ance almost solely to prayer. (I had 
always been very religious.) The ulti- 
mate feeling that my prayers were not 
even heard shook my faith in a fatherly 
type of God to its roots. How ironic 
that such an eventuality should have 
been attributable in significant measure 
to the well-meant efforts of a sincere 
religious man! 

Our sixteenth wedding anniversary 
two days hence finds me under pro- 
fessional counseling. Perhaps the coun- 
selor will seek to convince me that this 
wasn’t a tragically poor match after all. 
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I still try to tell myself that. Perhaps 
it’s my fault that I don’t succeed, but, 
although I’ve managed sometimes to 
repress the memory of my agonizing 
alone in prayer in a_semi-darkened 
room an hour or so before my wedding 
and an array of other events pivoting 
about this, I have never shaken free 
from the shock of the whole experience. 
What chance would you give for happi- 
ness in a marriage with such a poor 
start? Adequate premarital counseling 
in 1943 might have been able to wrap 
this whole matter up in a neat, manage- 
able little package, but now I don’t know 
what to expect. 

I realize you wonderful, dedicated 
clergymen have more matters crying 
for your attention than you can possi- 
bly fulfill. You have to neglect some 
things, but, in the name of sanity, hap- 
piness, and usefulness, I beg that you 
not permit premarital counseling of in- 
dividuals to be one of those things. 

Please pardon my remaining 


ANONYMOUS 


Notes 


RELIGION AT THE MENNINGERS 


The sixth annual Gallahue Seminar 
on Religion and Psychiatry, held in 
March, was attended by 24 leaders in 
religion and psychiatry representing the 
three major faiths. The topic of this 
year’s discussion was “The Place of 
Religion in a Psychiatrie Training Pro- 
gram.” 

Sponsored by Edward F. Gallahue of 
Indianapolis, a Governor of the Foun- 
dation, these seminars have helped 
greatly to foster mutual edification and 
understanding between religionists and 
psychiatrists. In addition to members 
of the staff, participants were: Charles 
Curran, Ph.D., Loyola University, Chi- 
cago; Perry LeFevre, Ph.D., Universi- 
ty of Chicago; Rabbi I. Fred Hollander, 
Yeshiva University, New York; Eari 
Loomis, M.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; M. John Schu- 
macher, M.D., Hacker Clinic, Beverly 
Hills; Merton French, Ph.D., Wash- 
burn University, Topeka; The Rev. 
James O'Connor, S.J., West Baden 
College, West Baden, Ind.; C. A. 
Midelforth, M.D., Gunderson Clinic, 
La Crosse, Wis.; The Rev. Herbert 
Fritze, Topeka VA Hospital; The Rev. 
Joe Caldwell, Kansas Boys Industrial 
School; The Rev. Robert Crothers, 
First Presbyterian Church, Toreka; 
The Rev. Ewart Watts, First Methodist 
Church, Topeka; Rabbi Elbert L. Sap- 
insley, Beth Sholom Jewish Temple, 


Topeka. Ross Kitchen represented Mr. 
Gallahue at the seminar. Co-chairmen 
were Chaplain Thomas W. Klink, of 
Topeka State Hospital, and Dr. Paul 
Pruyser, of the Menninger staff. 

Dr. Pruyser has accepted a three- 
month appointment as a visiting pro- 
fessor in clinical psychology at the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He will conduct two 
weekly seminars for theological stu- 
dents and faculty. 

|Editor’s Note. A comprehensive re- 
port of this program is currently being 
released by the Menninger Foundation 
and will be published shortly.] 


STRESSES AND STRAINS 


The stresses and strains of modern 
living and what the church can do to 
relieve them were the subject of a re- 
cent all-day workshop for clergy and 
laymen in St. Joseph, Michigan. Under 
the sponsorship of the Berrien County 
Council of Churches, some 80 church 
and community leaders heard experts 
on mental health discuss various as- 
pects of the problem. 

“There's not enough of the philoso- 
phy of salvation, forgiveness, and _ re- 
demption in our thinking today,” Dr. 
Granger E. Westberg, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Religion and Health, School 
of Medicine, and member of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (and a member of 
our Editorial Advisory Board) told the 
assembly in his keynote address. Dr. 
Westberg analyzed causes of indiffer- 
ence to the church, psychological con- 
flicts due to our pace of living and the 
demands made on everyone by commu- 
nity living. A closer personal “conversa- 
tional relationship” between the min- 
ister and his people, said Dr. West erg, 
would help many who are hesitant about 
seeking the counsel they need. 
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EXUAL RELATION IN 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT by 

Derrick S. Bailey (Harper & 

Brothers, 1959, pp. 312—$4.50) 

With the advent of Freudianism 
and the era of “Kinseyism” has come 
an avalanche of publications on sex 
and things sexual. Some of this mate- 
rial is well written and thorough; a 
great deal is obviously practical though 
inaccurate; and some is even ridicu- 
lous. Very little is scholarly. 

Dr. Bailey takes care of this laxity 
in fine fashion, for this is truly a 
scholarly book. In a German-like 
fashion, this English clergyman pre- 
sents a thorough description of sexuali- 
ty as written about in theological 
literature, canon law, and ecclesiastical 
controversy. In three hundred pages 
the author gives a detailed history of 
the salient thoughts of Christians on 
the problem of sexual relations. His 
final chapter represents a_ synthesis, 
setting forth a modern theology of 
sex; such a theology having its roots 
in Christian history and contemporary 
science. 

This scholarly work may be hard 
reading for the busy clergyman, but 
the subject needs hard treatment to be 
really understood. 


STRUNK, JR. 
Dean and Associate 
Professor of Psychology 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


CHRISTIAN INTERPRETA- 
TION OF MARRIAGE by Henry 

A. Bowman (Westminster Press, 

1959, pp. 127—$2.50) 

This little book sets forth the attti- 
tudes and practices which the author 
believes make for a marriage of joy and 
fulfillment. By reasoning from Biblical 
quotations and_ sociological concepts, 
this book also develops viewpoints re- 
garding creativeness in marriage, sex 
behavior outside of wedlock, divorce, 
the remarriage of divorced persons, 
and interfaith marriages. 

Realism and humility characterize 
the author. He gives his reader many 
provocative insights and pithy sum- 
maries. On p. 25, for instance, he sum- 
marizes that the giving of love freely, 
apart from the loveableness of the 
recipient, is a redemptive experience 
for both lover and beloved. On p. 27 
he makes a valuable distinction be- 
tween quantitative and qualitative 
evaluation. To quote one more, “Mar- 
riage is unconditional commitment 

. it only begins at the time of the 
wedding” (p. 74). 

In the opinion of this reader, Dr. 
Bowman’s interpretation has two 
weaknesses. In claiming the support 
of the Jesus of history for his own 
compassionate and non-judgmental ac- 
ceptance of the conservative use of 
divorce when partners are clearly in- 
compatible, and for voiding traditional 
distinctions between guilty and inno- 
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cent partners, the author’s reasoning 
is winsome. But his historical and 
exegetical thinking is weak. Must 
values in our social milieu be pegged 
to His, assuming we know them? 
Compare the treatment of these ques- 
tions by Derrick S. Bailey in The 
Mystery of Love and Marriage (Har- 
per, 1952), and also in the 1958 Lam- 
beth Conference report. 

Again, the author’s use of social 
psychology and of psychotherapy is 
limited. In discussing the ethics of 
dating and pre-engagement, and of 
engaged, premarital sexual intimacy, 
intercourse is treated as an item of 
behavior. Only in one paragraph, and 
briefly, is it discussed as an expression 
of a relationship between two total 
personalities. 


The opinions of several clergymen 
knowledgeable in this field with whom 
I have discussed Dr. Bowman’s book 
are aptly summarized in the words of 
one: “A good statement of the lowest 
common denominator of Protestant 
knowledge and belief—but we want, 


December 


and our young people need, something 
more vital, more convincing.” 

The five appendices are valuable aids 
to individual study, to program plan- 
ning, and to group leadership. 


P. BrinGMANn 
Chief Marriage Counselor 
Toledo Family Court Center 
Toledo, Ohio 


XISTENCE: A New Dimension 
in Psychiatry and . Psychology. 
Edited by Rollo May, Ernst Angel, 
and Henri F. Ellenberger (Basic 


Books, 1958, pp. 445—$7.50) 


Here is a collection or selection of 
materials by European psychiatrists 
of the “existential” school which may 
be of great historical importance for 
us in America, if its basic viewpoint 
ever gained a foothold over here. It 
is possible that it may. For a long time 
after the last World War all attempts 
to popularize existential philosophy in 
America failed because abstract, phil- 
osophical devices were used. But when 
it was explained in psychological and 
dynamic terms, as by Tillich, it “caught 
on” better. This may happen to the 
therapy as well as the theory of exis- 
tentialism. However, this is material 
for those who are trained and inter- 
ested in doing both kinds of thinking, 
both psychiatric and philosophical 
analysis. 

Many of us have been in the habit 
of distinguishing between “existential” 
(universal and normal) anxieties and 
the “pathological” kind, assigning the 
first to philosophers and theologians, 
the second to clinicians and therapists. 
Now Rollo May and his colleagues have 
culled out essays by various Europeans 
on both the phenomenology and treat- 
ment of mental disorders, written 
from the point of view that illness and 
its remedy derive from the existential 
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1959 REVIEWS OF CU 
phenomena of human experience, from 
the basic human condition. The “con- 
dition” is taken to be finitude and 
the primordial sense of vulnerability 
and anxiety which arises from our 
awareness of our finitude. Included 
are essays by Eugene Minkowski, V. 
E. von Gebsattel, Ludwig Binswanger, 
Roland Kuhn, Erwin W. Strauss; and 
the editors have contributed valuable 
introductory essays. 

This approach to illness is of the 
highest interest to those who are theo- 
logically oriented because of its central 
notion that man is at the core of his 
being transcendental and spiritual. 
Man, they hold, is unlike (“higher”) 
than all other animals because he alone 
is aware of his existence—which fact 
leads to the tragic awareness in him 
of death and the prospect of non-being. 
Thus they seek to understand and to 
treat pathological disorders in terms 
of the existential or “ontic” shock of 
finitude. 

Freud, if I may venture a compara- 
tive analysis, thought in terms of a 
Natural Man, with a biological focus; 
in this outlook human ills, especially 
neurotic ones, were due to sexual guilt 
feelings, and the remedy lay in accept- 
ance by the patient of his own libido. 
The reformers like Karen Horney 
thought in terms of a Social Man, 
with a sociological focus; in this out- 
look human ills were traceable to re- 
pressed hostility, and the remedy lay in 
acceptance of interdependence. Then 
along came a man like Karl Jaspers, 
who was first a psychiatrist before his 
fame as an existential philosopher. 
Jaspers, now these others, has thought 
in terms of a Finite Man, with an 
ontological focus; in this outlook hu- 
man ills are attributed to unconscious 
panic, and the remedy is found in the 
acceptance of non-being and the reas- 
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surance (for the Christians among 
them) of spiritual victory over death. 

The history of psychiatric thought, 
unless I seriously misread it, shows a 
development something like this: in 
the period from the beginning of the 
First World War through the mid- 
Thirties human ills and anxieties were 
thought to be sex-based, and the ac- 
companying ideology was rather erotic 
and sex-affirming. In the period 
from the mid-Thirties through the 
Second World War the focus was on 
group-based anxieties, and the ideol- 
ogy tended to be social and organiza- 
tional. Since the Second World War 
there has been a marked trend toward 
heing-based or existenz psychology 
and psychiatry, in which the attempt 
is made to affirm the fact of death 
and to evolve a religious ideology. 

However we may relate and serialize 
the movements of thought in vigorous 
and broad-gauge psychiatry, it is clear 
that the kind of thing that Dr. May is 
seeking here to give some currency 
and understanding in America is well 
worth serious attention by serious 
people. It is only fair, of course, to 
repeat the warning that it is abstract, 
philosophical, analytical, in more than 
one sense! 


—-JOSEPH FLETCHER 
Professor of 
Christian Social Ethics 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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AKING THE MOST OF 

WHAT LIFE BRINGS by 

Theodore Adams (Harper & Broth- 
ers—$2.50) 

Ted Adams, minister of the First 
Baptist Church in Richmond, Virginia, 
has written an interesting series of ser- 
mons on “making the most of life.” The 
book is very readable and there is a 
warmth and sincerity about it that 
makes it most worthwhile. The reader 
feels the great heart of the author, his 
deep spirit, and his understanding of 
people. 

—Roy A. BurKHART 
Minister of 
The First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


LAUNCHING A PROGRAM OF 
PREMARITAL COUNSELING 


(Continued from page 17) 
subjects not already covered in earlier 
interviews. 

(C). To close with prayer would 
be appropriate. 

Even after the minister has estab- 
lished a definite premarital interview- 
ing program, he may be faced with the 
young couple who refuse to partici- 
pate. He may absolve himself by sim- 
ply stating that apparently he is not 
the one to share with them in this 
great experience. The minister should 
always remember that he is not expect- 
ed to go through the ritual for mar- 
riage simply because somebody wants 
him to. He, as the spokesman for the 
Church, has the right to make certain 
demands that are related to the spirit- 
ual preparation for marriage as well 
as the couple’s fitness for marriage. 

No matter how efficient a program 
of premarital counseling a church es- 
tablishes, we should realize that no 
device has yet been discovered that 


will guarantee the prevention of un- 
happy or disastrous marriages. Our 
primary point, however, is that some- 
thing can be done that will add im- 
measurably to the Church’s assuming 
her responsibilities for launching suc- 
cessful marriages. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 
emerging from research conferences, 
construction of questionnaires, group 
interviews, and analysis of the find- 

ings. 

Yet he was lonesome for teaching 
which had always been the most com- 
pelling task of his ministry. The clini- 
cal orientation of his teaching and re- 
search had drawn him ever more deep- 
ly into the developmental and_ social 
aspects of learning. He believes that 
unless the informal educational exper- 
iences of the child and youth can be 


‘infused with healthy Christian love 


the mission of the church cannot be 
accomplished. When the call came to 
theological teaching at San Anselmo 
he responded in the hope of bringing 
to Christian education the insights of 
psychoanalysis and awareness that a 
depth dimension must be recovered in 
theology, as well as a means of assess- 
ing the culture which vitiates Christian 
teaching. 

Christian education must work out 
its own identity in our time, and Dr. 
Fairchild believes that next to theology 
the most helpful colleagues in the pro- 
cess will be depth psychology and so- 
cial analysis rather than secular edu- 
cation. To keep a lively conversation 
among these three disciplines without 
premature integration he sees as the 
most creative thrust for the next 
decade. 


—Paut E. JoHNSON 


E who has a why to live for can bear with almost any how.—FREIDRICH 
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physician and he will verify our statement. 
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Clritimas Gift 


There is no more fitting Christmas gift you can give to your friends and 
colleagues—ministers, physicians, psychiatrists—than 


A Subscription to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


. . . @ ministers’ magazine which is equally valued by the minister, psychiatrist, and 
the physician. A gift subscription to PastoraL PsycHotocy will be proof of the tre- 
mendous contribution which religion is making to the art and science of understanding 
human behavior, and helping human beings; of the important role of the minister in 
his joint work with the physician and with the psychiatrist in eliminating human misery. 
You will be proud of your colleagues’ reactions, whether they be ministers, physicians, 
or psychiatrists, to the materials in the journal. 


Here is what next year’s subscription will bring to your friends: 


Special issues—each one exploring profoundly the following aspects of the min- 

ister’s work ... 

PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY AND WORSHIP SERVICES—guest edited by Oren H. 
Baker, Dean of Colgate Rochester Divinity School. A profound analysis of 
the various aspects of worship and worship services, by a group of out- 
standing ministers who have made an outstanding contribution to this 
most important aspect of the minister’s work. 

THE MINISTRY AS A TEAM—guest edited jointly by the Rev. Robert A. Edgar 
and the Rev. Russell Becker, Glenview Community Church, Glenview, 
Illinois. An analysis of the function of the ministry as a team, its problems 
and ways of solving these problems, by a group of outstanding American 
ministers writing out of a rich experience in this area. 

THE MINISTER AND HIS OWN FAMILY—guest edited jointly by John Charles 
Wynn, Professor of Christian Education, Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
and Roy W. Fairchild, Professor of Christian Education, San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. An issue devoted entirely to an analysis of the min- 
ister and his own family—his wife and his children—and involving a 
thoughtful discussion of the psychological, social, as well as economic prob- 
lems, which is of utmost importance to the minister. 

also—Part Two of 

THE MINISTRY AS A VOCATION—guest edited by Carroll A. Wise, Professor of 

Psychology and Counseling, Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Your Gift Subscription will include the Annual Directory of Pastorat PsycHotocy—a 
uniquely important reference volume which has been hailed as a most significant con- 
tribution to the work of the minister as well as the psychiatrist (it alone sells for $1.00). 


ORDER BLANK 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY Special Christmas Gift Rates 


Great Neck, New York 1 one-year subscription ...........$5.00 


Additional one-year subscriptions . .$3.00 
Please send Pastorat Psycuotocy for (50c a year additional for Canadian and 


one year to the following: Foreign subscriptions.) 

Your own subscription (new or re- 
newal) may be included at these special 
rates. 


O Please include my own subscription 
Gift Card Should Read from .......... O New 
O Extension 
I ENCLOSE §........ 


Special Christmas Gift Card with your name will be sent to the recipient. 
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ministers writing out of a rich experience in this area. 
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Wynn, Professor of Christian Education, Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
and Roy W. Fairchild, Professor of Christian Education, San Francisco 
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